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New Book Shows 


Insurance Abroad 
Highly Organized 


France, Germany, Norway And 
Sweden Team With Numer- 
ous Associations 


ASSUREDS GET TOGETHER 


Air Underwriting Pools In Several 
Countries; International Insur- 
ance Intelligence 








The 1926-7 volume of International In- 
surance Intelligence, popularly known as 
I. I. L, and published in London by A. C. 
Winch, editor of “The Review,” and in 
Copenhagen by the editor of “Forsik- 
rings Kongressen,” has come out. It con- 
sists of more than 1,000 pages and gives 
the names of all insurance companies 
and organizations in the principal coun- 
tries, together with their assets, the 
names of their officers, etc. Further- 
more, one of the interesting things about 
the book is that it is divided into sec- 
tions, each country being treated from 
the standpoint of laws, deposit require- 
ments, financial figures, etc. 

The French, Norwegian, German and 
Swedish sections are especially interest- 
ing at the present time. 

Administering Insurance In France 

A glance at the French division of the 
book shows that there are more than 
forty associations of various types deal- 
ing with insurance. Among these are 
the Chamber of Insurance Brokers, As- 
scciated Chambers of Sworn Insurance 
Brokers, Marine Underwriters’ Commit- 
tee, (:eneral Insurance Committee, Com- 
mittee of the Insurance Companies with 
Fixe: Premiums, National Federation of 
Unio»s of General Insurance Agents, 
Fede-ation of Companies with Capital 
Stoc! Association of the Independent 
Insurance Companies, Union of Work- 
men’; Compensation Insurers, Union of 
Manszers of French Mutual Insurance 
Companies, Union of Plate Glass Under- 
writers, Union of Accident Insurance 
Companies with Fixed Premiums, Cen- 
tral ci Private Insurance, Union of Plate 
Glass Underwriters, Union of Hail In- 
Surance Companies with Fixed Pre- 
miums, Union of Foreign Insurance 
Companies against Accident and Miscel- 
laneoiis Risks. 

Also Union of Foreign Fire Insurance 
and Reinsurance Companies in France, 

inion of Foreign Life Assurance Com- 
Panies Subject to the Control of the 

tench Government, Union of French 
Insurance Companies Transacting Ma- 
tine Insurance, Union of Foreign Insur- 
ance Companies Transacting Marine In- 
Surances, Union of French Reinsurance 
ompanies, Union of Inland Insurance 
tokers, Union of French Burglary In- 
surance Companies, General Union of 
(Continued on page 35) 











PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 


lute security. 
Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 








KNOWLEDGE 


Is the Foundation of Every Business Success 


The Equitable Life of Iowa believes that every agent 
should have full knowledge of the life insurance 
business and be schooled in salesmanship. To this 
end a company educational course has been developed 
and is offered to field representatives under the supervision of an 
Educational Director. 











This is but one of the many advantages the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa has to offer its représentatives in the field. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 
1867 SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 1927 





























Policy No. 1, May 25, 1847 


Issued to John W. Hornor, the Founder of the Company, 
eighty years ago. And throughout these eight decades the 
PENN MUTUAL has kept close to the front rank in size, and 
in all that is best in life insurance, in some things a pioneer, 
and in others a close observer and an early adopter. 

A notable addition to the executive staff of our Agency 
Department signalizes this eightieth anniversary year, and is 
a happy augury for continued progress in life underwriting 
that is sound, visioned, and profitable in improved service of 
our Agents and of the public. 

We have room for men and women who are workers, are 
ambitious, and have high ideals. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 




















Unique Contest Of 
Research Bureau To 
Increase Efficiency 


122 Usable Suggestions Made By 
Employes In Eight 
Weeks’ Time 


MISS G. P. HUTCHISON WINS 


She Will Attend Spring Conference 
At Toronto Next Week; All 
Expenses Paid 





Many concerns in all lines of business 
have held so-called “suggestion con- 
tests,” but it remained for the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, of Hart- 
ford, to arrange such a contest on un- 
usual and successful lines. This bureau 
has just completed an eight weeks’ con- 
test, the winner of which, Miss Grace 
P. Hutchison, goes to a Spring Confer- 
ence in Toronto, June 13, 14, and 15, 
with all her expenses paid. 


The cont est was based on written sug- 
gestions for improving the general effi- 
ciency of the bureau, either in its in- 
ternal or external organization. John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
bureau, Elizabeth C. Stevens, office man- 
ager, and Henry E. Niles, assistant man- 
ager and statistician, acted as judges. 

A general meeting has been held at the 
bureau offices at the close of each two 
week period at which the suggestions that 
had been submitted during the preceding 
two weeks were read and classified as 
excellent, usable, or inapplicable. The 
person having the best suggestion for 
each period was given three dollars; that 
person having the second best suggestion 
received two dollars; and there were two 
or three third prizes of one dollar each. 


Other Prize Winners 


The prizes for the first period were 
awarded to the following persons: third 
prizes, to Miss Shirley O. Bigelow and 
Miss Nanette S. Pierce; second prize, to 
Miss Ruth P. Donohue; first prize, to 
Miss Grace P. Hutchison, hereinbefore 
mentioned. For the second period, Miss 
Ruth M. Burdick, won the two third 
prizes; the second prize went to Miss 
Pierce, and the first prize to Miss Bige- 
low. For the third period, the Misses 
Hutchison, Donohue, and Ellen Campbell, 
all took third prizes; Philip Howes re-, 
ceived a second and Miss Burdick the’ 
first. The fourth and last period prizes 
were apportioned as follows: third, Mr. 
Howes and Miss Campbell and Miss 
Doris Ryan; second, Miss Hutchison; 
first Miss Esther Perkins. This last 
mentioned won a separate prize of ten 
dollars for having submitted the greatest 
number of usable suggestions, seventeen 
in all. 

The Toronto trip went to Miss Hutch 
ison for the best suggestion submit? 
in the whole period. This was 2 
for outlining all the publications o: 
bureau, so that they can be sent to 
member companies. 


122 Usable Suggestions Submitted 


The bureau personnel consist of twe? 
ty-five persons. Of these, nineteen we. 


(Continued on page. 6) 
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Buildin: a 
"Helping to Butld 


Mr. Broker:- 


You are in business to make money. 





So are we. 

We are building our business by helping others to build. 
This is the way we are doing it:- 

Each case submitted to us receives individual attention. 


If desired, we will lay out an insurance program for your 
prospect and help you sell it. 


We will make the appointment for examination and see 
that it is made. 


Our system enables us to get the policy in your hands for 
delivery quicker than usual. 


Should your case require distribution among several 
Companies, if desired, we will handle all of the details for you. 


This personal service to brokers is made possible because 
we are thoroughly organized to render it with the personal at- 
tention of Mr. McWilliam. 


We want your business. Let us help each other to build. 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720 
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Former Insurance Man 
President of N. Y. Bank 


J.G. BLAINE WAS WITH N. Y. LIFE 





Sumner Ballard, J. Lester Parsons, C. D. 
Hilles, John G. Forster and J. A. 


Flynn Among Directors 





The insurance fraternity is taking 
considerable interest in the Fidelity 
Trust Co., the main bank being on the 
ground floor of 120 Broadway and one 
of the two branches being at 110 Wil- 
liam street in the heart of the insurance 
distritt. 

Five prominent insurance men are on 
the board of the Fidelity Trust. The 
president of the company is James G. 
Blaine, grandson of one of the most 
prominent figures who ever graced Am- 
erican life, James G. Blaine, who was 
Secretary of State and who ran for 
President. The present James G. Blaine 
was at one time agency director of the 
New York Life for Rhode Island. 

During the war he was active in Red 
Cross and other work and entered the 
banking business with the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank which occupied the very lo- 
cation where the main office of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company is now quartered. 
The Liberty National Bank was consoli- 
dated with the New York Trust Co., of 
which Mr. Blaine was vice-president 
from 1919 until he went with the Fidel- 
ity Trust as president in January, 1927. 

Some of the Directors 

Among the directors of the Fidelity 
Trust are Sumner Ballard, president of 
the International Insurance Co.; John 
A. Foster, president of the North River 
Insurance Co.; J. Lester Parsons. presi- 
dent of the United States Fire; Charles 
D. Hilles, New York State manager of 
the Employers’ Liability, and Joseph A. 
Flynn, of Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, 
Inc, well-known insurance brokerage 
concern. 

At the end of last year the Fidelity 
Trust Company had $66,210,000 of assets. 
The capital is $4,000,000. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ MONTH 








Guardian Life Has Designated June; 
Additional Insurance Up to $10,000 
Without Medical Examination 
June has been designated as policy- 
holders’ month by the Guardian Life and 
an exceptionally liberal step has been 
taken by the company in making avail- 
able to policyholders possessing the nec- 
essary qualifications, the opportunity to 
secure additional life insurance up to the 
amount of $10,000 without a medical ex- 

amination. 

The offer is open to all policyholders 
between the ages of 15 and 50 who have 
been medically examined and accepted 
since June 1, 1925, and are at present 
In good health. Miniature policies have 
een prepared and sent to the policy- 
holders informing them of the company’s 
offer and its many advantages. 


ADDRESSES LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


John C. McNamara, of the John C. 
McNama ra Organization, managers of the 
Guardian Life, will be the guest of honor 
‘nd principal speaker at the banquet of 
oe Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New Jersey, which will be held at the 

own Town club, Newark, on Monday, 
June 13. Previous to the banquet a busi- 
hess meeting will be held at which the 
‘xecutive committee will be elected. The 
‘cmmittee will elect at a later date the 
‘Mcers of the association for the en- 
Suing year, 








JOHN HANCOCK LOANS 


bene total farm and city loans accepted 
Y the John Hancock during the month 
‘ fay aggresated $3,554,249, making a 
tal of 021,005,343 since Jantiary 1, 1927. 
this latter total, 012,275,815 covered 
3 farms. The city loans totaled 
29.528 on 604 dwelling houses and 94 
‘partment buildings. 


0 








Man Proposes 


But there his control over mortality ends. 


Despite the cruel object lessons constantly 
presented by fate, in the form of “unex- 
pected deaths,” there are still those who 
scoff at preparedness and choose to “wait 
until later” to adequately insure their lives. 


It is the certain duty of the life insurance 
salesman to seek out these skeptics and to 
educate them on life insurance values. 


- The satisfaction that comes of successfully 
converting one such doubter is in itself 
ample compensation for the effort involved. 


The Prudential, through its Ordinary Agen- 
cies, offers a complete line of policies, de- 
vised to meet every requirement at lowest 
cost. This service is commended to those 
special agents and brokers who would avail 
themselves of perfect cooperation. 


The Prudential 


TALS ; 
Insurance Company of America 


HE 
STRENGTH OF’ 
GIBRALTAR” 


THE 
a) 
HAST! 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 





Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 








First Unit of Acacia’s 
$1,500,000 New Home 


10-STORY V-SHAPED STRUCTURE 





Entire Building Program Will Be Com- 
pleted Within a Year; Will Have 
Two Entrances 





The Acacia Mutual has started the 
building of the first unit in a group of 
buildings to house the increasing activi- 
ties of the company. The new structure 
is at First Street and Indiana Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. The entire project 
will be completed a year from now and 
will represent an investment of $1,500,- 
000. 

This first unit will consist of a ten- 
story, V-shaped building, cut off at the 
apex, 110 feet high, extending approxi- 
mately 150 feet from Indiana avenue and 
First street, west. The exterior facades 
will be all limestone above a low granite 
base at the sidewalk level. The design 


is a development of Georgian architec- 
ture, showing the influence of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, and will be in keeping 
with the future monument building to 
be built on the block to the east of the 
present site. The first three stories 
above the street form a rusticated base 
course, which carry a row of Corinthian 
pilasters above, which will extend five 
stories. The whole facade wil be fin- 
ished by a massive stone cornice and 
parapet in which will be contained the 
ninth and tenth stories. 

At the intersection of the streets the 
apex of the building has been cut off at 
an angle, forming an elevation approxi- 
mately 32 feet wide, with an entrance on 
the street floor to a store accessible from 
main corridors of the building. 

Two Entrances Planned 


Two entrances, one on Indiana avenue 
and the other on First street, will lead 
to a handsome foyer with inlaid marble 
floor and walls of genuine Italian traver- 
tine, plaster cornice and ornamental ceil- 
ing. Four elevators, three passenger and 
the other for combination freight and 
passenger service, will insure efficient 
transportation. Behind the lifts will be 
a grand staircase leading to the second 
floor. The north wing of the building, 
on the main floor, will contain lounges 
for women and men, library and reading 
room. In the west wing will be the 
cashier’s cage, finished in marble, and 
large working space. 





WRITES ANOTHER MILLION 

The Harry Gardiner Agency of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life has paid for 
a million of business for the month of 
May as against $829,500 for last year. 
During the first five months of the pres- 
ent year this agency has paid for $5,- 
816,800 of business which represents an 
increase of $2,500,000 over the same pe- 
riod for 1926. The agency has written 
a million a month for the last five 
months. 


BROADWAY BUICK CO. GROUP 


The Broadway Buick Co. of Chicago 
has provided liberal amounts of life in- 
surance for each member of its staff 
through the adoption of a contract ad- 
ministered by the Metropolitan Life. 
The insurance has been established on a 
cooperative group basis, the cost being 
shared by employer and employes. The 
schedule of insurance provides each 
worker with $1,000 of life insurance. 








GIBB MAY BECOME CONSULTANT 


J. Burnett Gibb, former actuary of the 
Penn Mutual Life, recently resigned 
from the company upon advice of physi- 
cians. He can be reached by mail at 
11 McLaren road, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
As soon as his health permits him to 
do so it is possible he will take up life 
insurance consultation work. He has 
many friends in the insurance business 
on both sides of the water. 
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Insurance Needs Told 
In Few Words By Book 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER’S LATEST 





Called “Life Insurance Simply Ex- 
plained”; Who Needs Protection and 
Why, In A Nutshell 





William Alexander, famous insurance 
educator and secretary of the Equitable 
Society, has written a new book, pub- 
lished by the Spectator Co., called “Life 
Insurance Simply Explained.” It is for 
laymen and students in schools and in- 
surance classes. The book goes into the 


foundation principles of the business in 
a remarkably complete manner but in a 
succinct and easily comprehended style. 

Mr. Alexander concludes with the fol- 
lewing list of services rendered by life 
insurance, each service being described 
in one paragraph: 

Some Pungent Sentences 

Sec. 78. Life insurance furnishes the 
safest and most economical method of 
providing for the future of all those who 
are dependent on others for support. And 
now that our companies are prepared 
te disburse this money in the form of 
a monthly income, payable to the bene- 
ficiary for life, the safest method of 
giving permanent protection to women 
and children is provided. 

It pays the current obligations of the 
man who dies, and provides money for 
the needs of his surviving family. 

It gives a man time to accumulate 
capita) if he lives; or, if he dies, it in- 
startly provides the capital which he had 
hoped to accumulate. 

It is essential for the man who is poor 
or in moderate circumstances if he is 
without capital. 

It is essential for the family of a sala- 
ried or professional man whose income 
will be cut off when he dies. 

It is essential for wealthy men and 
women to provide ready money to pay 
inheritance taxes and settle their es- 
tates. 

It guarantees a school or college edu- 
cation for children, whether the father 
lives or dies. 

It enebles a father to start his son on 
a business career, or to provide a mar- 
riage portion for his daughter. 

It protects the young man who has 
borrowed money to take him through 
college. 

It makes the safest and most economi- 
cal prevision for the declining years of 
both men and women. 

It is essential for self-supporting 
women who have others dependent upon 
them. 

It drives worry and care from a man’s 
mind. It increases his cheerfulness, and 
enhances his efficiency. 

It aids in the building of houses, and 
protects mortgaged homes, or homes 
purchased on the instalment plan. 

It protects mortgaged real estate. <A 
“life” policy gives the borrower time to 
discharge the obligation, or pays it for 
him if he dies. An “endowment” policy 
pays off the mortgage while he is still 
alive. 

It protects those who lend money on 
bond and mortgage from the painful 
duty of evicting orphans and widows 
from their homes. 

It protects partnerships, safeguards 
corporate interests, and protects new en- 
terprises while they are being developed. 

It facilitates the drawing of wills and 
the settiement of estates. 

It enables a man who chooses to de- 
posit something every year from his in- 
come, to leave money to friends or pub- 
lic institutions without impairing the es- 
tate he leaves to his heirs. 

It indemnifies a firm or corporation 
for the loss of capital, influence, experi- 
ence, or skill resulting from the death 
of a partner, officer or expert employe. 

It enables a firm or corporation to 
provide sinking funds for the payment of 
future obligations. 

It is the safest and best of all teachers 
and promoters of thrift. 





$250,000. ? 





DO YOU KNOW— 


That we issue $250,000 on one life, including term insurance? 


That we include disability—waiver of premium benefits—up to 


That we write boys and girls from age 10? 
That the underwriting methods of our company are extremely liberal? 


For promptness of action and quality of 
service ‘‘this office cannot be beaten.’’ 


ROBBINS & SIMONS, General Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 Broadway, New York 
7th Floor (Home Office Building) 








A “THRIFT BIRTHDAY PARTY” 





To be Held At Home Of Adolph Lewi- 
sohn, General Chairman, National 
Thrift Week Drive 
A “thrift birthday party” will be held 


tomorrow afternoon at the Ardsley, New 
York, home of Adolph Lewisohn, gen- 
eral chairman of the national thrift drive 


which is held every year in January. 
Many insurance leaders are expected to 
be present, among them being some of 
the New York general agents who par- 
ticipated in this year’s campaign. Haley 
Fiske, president of the Metropolitan Life, 
is one of the sponsors for the celebra- 
tion. 

The purpose of this party is to do 
honor to the work of all who have co- 
operated in this nation-wide movement 
during the past ten years. Mr. Lewi- 
sohn has seen fit to throw open his home 
for an afternoon of sociability to the 
nien and women who have been his co- 


workers for so long a time. Business 
is to have a very small part of the pro- 
ceedings. 

One of the few projects to be dis- 
cussed, however, and one toward which 
insurance men will look forward with in- 
terest, is the proposal for a thrift re- 
search bureau. This will be submitted 
by Dr. Frederick Howe of the Pratt In- 
stitute on behalf of a special committee 
of which Dr. B. R. Andrews is chair- 
man. It is expected that this bureau 
if put into operation will aid not only 
life underwriters but all others who use 
the thrift motive as a selling force. 

A review of the unit plan which places 
the thrift program on a year ’round 
basis will also be presented. In this 
plan there is a life insurance section 
which is being prepared in co-operation 
with life insurance company executives 
and leading underwriters. J. Robert 
Stout, of the National Thrift commit- 
tee, is chairman of the arrangements 
committee. 
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OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


[* recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 
in Force on 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for manzgers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
We’d appreciate it if you would put us in 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST MEET 





Convention Opens In Seattle Today; 
Leading Insurance Men Of 
Nation To Speak 
Life insurance men from all parts of 
the Pacific Northwest will gather at 
Seattle today for the opening of the an- 
nual convention of the Pacific North. 

west Life Underwriters’ Congress. 

Some of the nation’s leading men in 
the insurance business are attending the 
congress, some of whom are scheduled 
to make addresses. One of the principal 
talks will be made by Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
author and speaker of note on life in- 
surance topics who is slated as_ the 
chancellor for the American College of 
Life Insurance that is to be established 
through the efforts of the National Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 

Other prominent life insurance men 
whe will appear on the convention pro- 
gram as announced by the committee 
are: Herman A. Binder, general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
San Francisco, who is known throughout 
the nation as the “million dollar a year 
producer”; Ernest B. Wilkes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life; Carlton 
Watker of the Phoenix Mutual; Leslie 
bt. Rice of the Equitable Life; W. C. 
Shuppel of the Oregon Life, author of 
several textbooks, and George D. Alder 
of Salt Lake City, president of the Na- 
tiona! Association of Life Underwriters. 

In addition to the life insurance lead- 
ers, prominent bankers: from the East 
will attend the convention. Craig B. 
Hazelwood, vice-president and director 
of the Union Trust Co., Chicago, and 
first vice-president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and John Collier 
Mechem, vice-president of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, will 
address the convention. 

Preparations have been made by the 
moainbers of the Seattle Life Under- 
writers to receive and entertain more 
than two thousand life insurance sales- 
men who are expected to attend. 


RAPS PUBLICITY CONTEST 


“Editor & Publisher” Doesn’t Like At- 
tempt Of Knights Of Pythias “To 
Get Newspaper Publicity” 
“Editor & Publisher” runs half a col- 
umn about the insurance department of 
the Supreme Lodge of the Knights of 
Pythias, which has announced cash 
prizes totaling $1,500 to be awarded to 
members who secure the greatest vol- 
ume of free newspaper advertising for 
the Order and its Insurance Department 
during 1927. A pamphlet has been is- 
sued which urges members of the Order 
to enter the contest, outlines conditions 
of the contest, and suggests how to g0 
about securing publication of copy to be 
prepared by the home office as well as 
the . local lodge, without paying for 

space. 

“Editor & Publisher” puts the follow 
ing head on the story: 
OFFERING $1,500 TO 








BEST SPACE GRAB/ERS 


Here’s A Real Up-And-Coming Cam- 
paign To Raid The News Coltnins 
And Paid Space Won’t Coun‘ 


FRANKEL BUILDING LEASES 

Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc, ne- 
gotiated this week three big insurance 
leases for space in the Frankel Building, 
45 John street, New York, aggregating 
about $1,500,000. Three lower floors of 
the building have been leased to thc Fr 
delity & Casualty and two floors have 
been taken by the Merchants’ Fire The 
basement has been leased to the Ex 
change Buffet Corp., the present tenant, 
for twenty-one years. The leases take 
effect May 1, 1926, and are considered 
the most important insurance leases, fe 
ported in the New York insurance neigh- 
borhood for months. 
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New Book On Thrift 
Published By Putnam 


EDMUND DANE IS ITS AUTHOR 





Tells Homely Truths in Simple Manner 
and Is Aimed to Interest Younger 
Generation 
Aimed to tell the story and the ad- 
vantages of thrift in the simple lan- 
guage of practical every-day truths, Ed- 
mund Dane, author of “The Common 
Sense of Economic Science,” has 
a book bearing the title, “The Value o 
sail i pabticned by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, and seeks to interest the 
younger generation. Some extracts fol- 


low: 

Though the principle of thrift binds 
men into a brotherhood, and is the se- 
cret of the strength and welfare of na- 
tions, there are always very many who 
refuse to believe in it. They choose 
rather to believe in luck, and set their 
hopes on reaching fortune at one bound. 
“Saving and thrift,” they say, “pooh, 
what is the good of it? Why more 
money has been made by some in a 
few months than could be saved by a 
man who works for his living if he went 
on saving for a thousand years. Saving 
and taking care of money is a waste 
of time.” Having those ideas they either 
fritter away their earnings, or set their 
wits to work to get money without earn- 
ing it. Since, however, the wits are 
commonly poor wits, the schemes for 
getting rich quickly rarely turn out any- 
thing except failures. 

There have been instances of men sud- 
denly growing rich by chance. But cases 
of sudden fortune made by chance are, 
aiter all, very few, and for every one 
fortune made in that way not merely a 
thousand, but thousands of fortunes have 
been made by thrift combined with the 
talent for rendering the world great ser- 
vice. That is truly the Royal Road to 
fortune. Some men have had the great 
talent, but not the thrift, and their lack 
of thrift made them unable to put their 
talent to its full use, and its value has 
been lost to themselves and often to the 
world as well. There is the story of the 
man who thought out a new wav of 
making floor coverings so that the pat- 
tern would not wear off them. But he 
had not practiced thrift, and had no 
means of doing anything with it, and 
did nothing. Some years later another 
man hit upon the same invention, though 
the two were quite unknown to each 
other. The second man had thrift and 
enterprise. He started a works, at first 
ina small way, but the business grew 
until it gave employment to thousands 
and became known all over the 
world. The founder of it also became 
known as a public benefactor, and he 
died a millionaire and a peer. This was 
the late Lord Ashton of Lancaster. 
Thrift Combined With Small Talent 

Goes Far 


The truth is, that thrift, even when 
combired with only a small or moderate 
talent, will go a great deal further than 


4 great talent when the latter is not 
.* to thrift. Indeed, thrift is like 
the st 


am in a railway engine. It may 
be a very finely built engine, but if there 
Is no steam in it, it will not move, and 
if it is left standing idle it will rust. It 
is the combination of thrift with a great 
talent which leads on to great fortune. 
We have, however, when we think of 
this, to be careful not to look down 
Upon a talent that seems small, as we 
may suppose our own to be. With thrift 
We can make that talent grow. I do not 
‘old up thrift to you therefore as saving 
Money, and nothing more. To save 
Money and neglect our talent is, after 
all, but a very one-sided kind of thrift, 
€cause then, if we are saving in one 
Way, we are wasting in another. To 
thrive we have‘ to save in both ways and 
sé money as the servant of our talent. 
Sople, however, do not always see the 
ance of riches. When America was 
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discovered what made most noise in the 
world were the gold and silver mines 
found there. At the same time there 
was found off the coast of Newfoundland 
the greatest fishery in the world. The 
finding of the fishery did not make 
nearly so much noise. Very few thought 
anything of it. When, therefore, Lord 
Bacon, the philosopher, said that the 
fishery was worth more than all the gold 
and silver mines in America put togeth- 
er, it was considered a strange saying. 
Yet the saying has turned out to be 
true, and the worth of the codfish caught 
off Newfoundland has been greater than 
all the gold and silver. What is more, 
the gold and silver mines are after 
a time worked out, but the fishery 
is not worked out, and as it covers a 
space of the ocean larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland, it is not likely ever 
to be worked out. 


This saying of Lord Bacon is an in- 


stance of having a true idea of the 

world. To have a true idea of the world 

helps you to use your talent fully and to 

deal thoughtfully with your money, all 

this is thrift, or the art of doing well. 
Slackers 


Very many,’ nevertheless, not only 
do not deal thoughtfully with their 
money, but do not use their talent fully. 
They slack, and not a few even think 
it the proper thing to slack. They give 
as little value in the shape of earnings 
as they can. It is supposed that this 
makes work go round, and leads to more 
people being wanted to do it. But that 
is a mistake. For slacking causes things 
made, or work done, to cost more, and 
when they cost more less of them are 
used or fewer of them bought. So the 
outcome of slacking is, on the one hand, 
to make the work done less than other- 
wise would be done, and on the other 
hand, to leave people able to buy fewer 











“OLD IRONSIDES” 





Have You Contributed to the 
Restoration Fund? 





writer: 


keep “Old Ironsides” afloat. 








The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Boston received the following request from a well-known under- 


“I notice in the March issue of The John Hancock 
Signature a reference to ‘Old Ironsides.’ 
“One of my associates in the office has asked me to 
obtain if possible one of these“pictures, and I would 
like to have one myself. Therefore I am enclosing 
my check in the amount of fifty cents.” 


While the John Hancock is not acting as agent for the Navy 
Department in the sale of pictures, the Agency and Clerical 
Force, as well as Home Office executives, are all working to 


_ Ifany underwriter wishes to secure this beautiful reproduc- 
tion of the “Old Ironsides” painting by Gordon Grant, noted 
marine artist, and will send in 25c, we will see that he gets the 


picture and the Navy Department the money. Address Inquiry 
Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sixty-four years in business. Now insuring Two Billion Five Hundred 
Million Dollars on nearly 6,000,000 policies. Safe and secure in Every Way. 




















Indianapolis, Ind., Has 
Good Actuarial Club 

MEMBERS MAY BRING GUESTS 

Meets Once a Month; No Formal 


Papers; Type of Subjects Which 
Are Discussed 








The Actuarial Club of Indianapolis 
has been attracting considerable favor- 
able attention by reason of the subjects 
it discusses at its meetings and the val- 
uable information disseminated. There 
are about twenty-five club members, in- 
cluding two or three from companies out- 
side of Indianapolis in the state of In- 
diana. All the meetings have been well 
attended with members permitted to 
bring guests. 

Discussing the club, Frank H. Davis 
of Haight, Davis & Haight, Indianapolis, 
consulting actuaries, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“It was organized sometime during 
the year 1923 at the suggestion of Mar- 
cus Gunn, who was at that time with 
the American Central Life of this city 
and who was the first president of the 
club. It has never been the intention 
that the membership should be restricted 
entirely to actuaries and perhaps the 
name of the club is not accurately de- 
scriptive of its character. The member- 
ship is made up not only of actuaries of 
the local companies but also of other 
officers and department heads, particu- 
larly those connected with the account- 
ing and auditing departments. 

“The club meets once each month ex- 
cept during the summer months for a 
dinner and informal discussion of some 
subject or subjects previously selected 
by the program committee. No formal 
papers are presented. Some two or 
three are selected to lead the discussion 
at each meeting. It has been the aim 
of the program committee each year to 
select for discussion subjects of prac- 
tical interest to the members in con- 
nection with their work in the various 
local home offices. Some of the subjects 
discussed during the past year are: 

Conservation of business, handling and 
collecting of policy loans and automatic 
loans, renewal commissions, office meth- 
ods of handling coupons, dividends and 
paid-up additions, company practices 
relative to change of plan, addition of 
benefits, removal of ratings, and attained 
age method of valuation.” 








things. In short, it leaves the world 
worse off, becauses it causes the work 
done to be less than otherwise would 
be done. More people are not wanted. 
On the contrary, the more slacking there 
is the more men are to be found looking 
for work and not able to find it. lf 
everybody were to make up his mind to 
slack as much as he could, and to do 
as little as ever he could, the cost of 
things made would become so great that 
the demand for them would fall to the 
very lowest point. So the work done 
would grow much less, and the people 
out of work would swell in number. Not 
only so, but the people still at work 
would find themselves forced to pay more 
for what they wanted. In a roundabout 
way, that is, their earnings would be 
cut down. And we need not be sur- 
prised at such a result, because owing 
to less work being done the world all 
the time would be growing poorer. 

It does not make work lighter to do 
it in a slack and discontented frame of 
mind; it makes work harder, and the 
man who slacks is as tired at the end of 
the day as the man who works well. 
In fact, he is more tired, for all the 
while he is tired of himself. He leads 
a tired life, and makes others tired of 
him in the bargain. Nothing makes 
life so flat and dull as a grumbling 
spirit. That is why another philosopher, 
the famous Dr. Samuel Johnson, said 
that cheerfulness was worth a thousand 
pounds a year. Thrift is a great aid to 
cheerfulness. 
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Trusteeship Dates 
From Very Early Days 


PAPER BY COLUMBIA PROFESSOR 





Traces Trusts'’From Middle Ages When 
Wills Were Left In Safekeeping 
Of Churches 


Elmer Mantz, Ph.D., of Columbia Uni- 
versity, recently prepared a paper on the 
history of trusteeship for a conference 
of the trust company division of the 
American Bankers Association in which 
he gave an interesting description of the 
formation of trusts, saying in part: 

“In early times the function of trustees 
passed to certain corporations that were 
parts of the Christian Church. There 
are various reasons for this, and some 
of the influences that went to make up 
the practice of the Middle Ages came 
from outside Christianity itself, from the 
barbaric religious traditions of the days 
before the Roman conquest of northern 
Europe. Just now it is enough to say 
that in times of unrest people were ac- 
csustomed to deposit personal property in 
churches, which were inviolable in the 
ory and which often were so in reality. 
The custom gradually gave rise to a cer- 
tain kind of trusteeship, and during the 
Middle Ages it is usual to find the name 
of the representative of a church or mon- 
astery mentioned as an executor of wills. 
The wills themselves were frequently left 
for safekeeping in the churches. From 
this custom seems to have come the rec- 
ognized usage, finally legalized, of sub- 
mitting wills for probate for the offices 
of bishops. In England this was the 
case, so far as wills of personal prop- 
erty were concerned, from the latter part 
of the twelfth century until 1858. 

Knights Of Templars 

“The most powerful financial organiza- 
tion—outside various governments—that 
the world had seen before modern times 
was the Order of the Knights of Temp- 
lars, an order that was partly knightly 





and partly monastic, and that was 
founded in the time of the Crusades. It 
became enormously wealthy and, to in- 
crease its means still further, engaged 
in the typical banking operations with 
which we are familiar today. The treas-. 
urers of the various branch houses of 
the Knights Templars were frequently 
named as executors of wills. But still 
more frequently we find that money was 
deposited in the treasury of the Tem- 
plars, and in many of these cases we 
have, in reality, an equivalent of mod- 
ern corporate trusteeship. Sometimes 
this was merely a deposit, to be paid 
eventually to a creditor or heir, or to 
be restored to the owner. Often, how- 
ever, the funds destined for certain pur- 
poses, such as annuities or pavment of 
an inheritance, were to be handled—that 
is, invested—at the discretion of the Or- 
der of the Templars, and the proceeds 
devoted to purposes indicated by the de- 
positor or testator. The order existed 
only from 1118 to 1312, but many docu- 
ments have survived from that period of 
two centuries that seem to establish a 
very clear case for the prevalence, then, 
of corporate trusteeship. 

“But the evidence does not begin nor 
end with the dates of the Order of the 
Templars. Many other ecclesiastical cor- 
porations performed the duties of trus- 
teeship, although no single one did so 
on as great a scale as the Templars. 
In France, a monastery is named trustee 
in 1257, and the same custom was usual 
in Germany, where we also find munici- 
pal corporations designated to invest 
trust-funds for specific purposes, as at 
Dorsten in 1441. 

“The trades-unions and merchants’ as- 
sociations known as ‘gilds’ or ‘companies’ 
also acted in the capacity of trustees. 
In 1512 a certain William Copvnger left 
to the Fishmonger’s Gild of London a 
piece of property to administer for char- 
itable purposes. But these are only hap- 
hazard and isolated examples of a gen- 
eral and legalized custom. 

“It has been said that the first ex- 


ample of corporate trusteeship is to be 
found in the board of trustees incor- 
pcrated in 1806, on the suggestion of Al- 
exander Hamilton and others, to admin- 
ister the funds left to the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor of New York. Any who are fa- 
miliar with the will of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, dated 1788, and with the codicil of 


1790, will be inclined to think that the 
idea is somewhat older, even in 
America.” 





PENNA. UNDERWRITERS MEET 





Fourteen Local Associations Gathered In, 
Harrisburg May 26; Important 
Problems Discussed 
The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Life Under- 
writers took place at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., May 26. Repre- 
sentatives of fourteen local underwriters’ 

associations attended. 

Business sessions at which organiza- 
tion, educational and legislative problems 
were discussed were held in the after- 
noon and evening. A dinner meeting 
was held between the two business ses- 
sions. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Herbert L. Smith, Harris- 
burg; secretary-treasurer, W. C. Mur- 
ray, Harrisburg; immediate past’ presi- 
dent, Frederick G. Woodworth, Philadel- 
phia. The regional vice-presidents are: 
Eastern region, George E. Ott, Philadel- 
phia; Central, Earl H. Schaeffer; West- 
ern, H, S. Sutphen. 





PAC. NORTHWEST PROPAGANDA 


The Pacific Northwest is gunning for 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers’ convention for 1928. They want 
the meeting at Seattle, Wash. Life un- 
derwriters domiciled in that section are 
letting their wants be known by making 
addition to their sales letters. It is the 
general feeling of the section that the 
Olympic Hotel affords splendid head- 
quarters for the meeting. 
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Unique Contest 


Research Bureau 


(Continued from page 1) 
considered eligible for the contest. These 
nineteen persons made 171 suggestions, 
122 of which (71%) were considered 
usable. These facts are not so impor- 
tant in themselves unless it is borne in 
mind that the research bureau is a co- 
operative trade association, serving 115 
member life insurance companies which 
are located in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. From such a mul- 
tiplicity of contracts, the bureau gets a 
broad prospective of the business as a 
national institution. The bureau is still 
small enough so that each employe is 
included, in some vital capacity, with 
most of the business done by it. It fol- 
lows, naturally, that the suggestions 
made by those employes are of a some- 
what unusual nature. 

The conference which Miss Hutchison 
will attend is one of two meetings held 
in the spring of each year. The first of 
these is usually held in the central west, 
the other held some weeks later in the 
east or in Canada. The first meeting of 
this year was held in St. Louis on May 
23, 24 and 25. The sessions of these 
meetings are conducted by the Bureau 
staff and are attended by representatives 
from the member companies. The pro- 
cedure consists of informal discussions 
of agency problems, participated in, for 
the most part, by the company repre- 
sentatives. 





KENNEDY ON FIFTH AVENUE 


Martin J. Kennedy, member of the 
New York Senate and insurance man of 
the Yorkville section, New York City, 
has moved his offices to 511 Fifth ave- 
nue, near Forty-second street. 





The Central Life of Kansas, and the 
Hampton Roads Fire & Marine have 
been licensed in Colorado. 
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Term 
Soleil $500 and $250, per $1000, only as each premium instalment is aia | 


Annual Educational Conferences for Club members furnish 
inspiration as well as practical sales-and-service information. 


Club membership helps the agent’s mental attitude and his pro- 
fessional equipment, while the larger production 


helps his pocket-book. 


Is it any wonder that, measured by usual 
standards, Nylic agents are industrious, 
persistent, satisfied and happy? 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





Every year since its foundation this Club has played an important part in the growth of hundreds of earnest agents. 
Its greatest service has been to inspire average agents to reach, and remain on, a plane of success. 
Last year 930 Nylic agents qualified for the $200,000 CLUB with a total paid production of over 312 
Millions and 236 of these agents paid for $400,000 or more. 
The CLUB has grown so large that the TOP CLUB, requiring a minimum of $400,000, has recently been established. 


To those capable of still bigger things the TOP CLUB offers another incentive of LEADERSHIP with special honor- 
rewards of the Presidency, 5 Vice-Presidencies-At-Large and 12 Departmental Vice-Presidencies for. those who head the 
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New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous old 
Madison Square Garden 
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Tuirty YEARS Aco the New York Life founded its D. S. O., the $200,000 CLUB, as an incentive to C 

Distinguished Service. It also provides every candidate with a definite, minimum, self-imposed task and $ 
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insurance does not count. Semi-annual and Quarterly business is Ke 
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Penn Mutual Life’s 
EKightieth Convention 


WliL BE HELD NEXT WEEK 





Many Topics to Be Discussed at Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 
President W. A. Law to Preside 


Next Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday will be big days in Phila- 
delphia life insurancewise when the 80th 
anniversary convention of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life will be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. This meeting will be 
preceded by the 44th annual meeting of 
the Penn Mutual Agency Association 
under the auspices of the agency com- 
mittee of the board of trustees of the 
company. 

The Agency Association will convene 
for registration on Monday morning, fol- 
lowed by reports of the year, election of 
officers, ete. 


The 80th anniversary convention will 
get under way Monday afternoon at 2 
o'clock, President William A. Law, pre- 
siding. The program provides, in order: 

“Greetings from the Past”; Address of 
Welcome, by President William A. Law; 
Response, by J. Edward Durham; Ad- 
dress on the subject of “Time,” by Hugh 
D. Hart, new agency vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual; “Property and Invest- 
ment Analysis’ in conjunction with 
“Sales Planning and Programming,” by 
the George H. Beach Agency; “How In- 
spection Reports Are Made,” by Walter 
C. Hill, vice-president, Retail Credit Co. 

Each topic will be followed by general 
discussion. 

Tuesday Program 


The program for Tuesday finds Wil- 
liam H. Kingsley, vice-president, presid- 
ing. This session opens at 9 a.m. The 
program for the day continues: 

Ad dress, “Our Company,” by J.H Jef- 
fries: “Common Sense i in Our Business,” 
by E. G. McWilliam of the McWilliam 
& Hyde agency of the Penn Mutual; 
“Service? What Do You Mean by 
Service ?” by George A. Goodridge; 
“From the Inside Looking Out,” by Stan- 
ford Wright; “Svstematizing the Work- 
ing Hours,” by, Glen H. Alexander, and 
“Self Training,” by James A. Preston. 
As in the Monday program each topic 
will he followed by general discussion. 

Wednesday Program 

The program for Wednesday will have 
George R. White presiding. The first 
thing on the program will be one of the 
atures of the convention, a “Clear- 
use of Ideas.” J. Elliott Hall, of 
Elliott Hall agency, will be chair- 
This will be an open session when 
i: legates will be urged to describe, 
ask and answer perplexing problems. 
In the afternoon a visit will be made to 


the home office of the Penn Mutual; at 
6:30 ‘: the evening there will be a re- 
ception, and at 7, a banquet. 
Thursday Program 
_The program for Thursday will be pre- 
Sided «ver by Dr. James P. Hutchinson 
and \!l convene at 9:15 a.m. The first 
item on the program is a talk by John 
E. Morray on “The Type of Salesman- 
ship Needed Under Present Conditions.” 
This vill be followed by a talk by 
Thoms M. Scott on “Term Insurance: 
Its Uses and Conversion.” “Selling the 
Life kate Endowment” will be the sub- 
Ject of a talk by Seth B. Thompson 
While Ben F. Martin will talk on “How 
I Try to Sell Every Man I Meet.” The 
question of “Agency Organizing in 
maller Communities” will be discussed 


by C William Johnson. “My Selling 
lan” is the topic of a talk by J. N. 
cLean. Hon. A. O. Preus will tell 
ot ‘Why I Preferred the Penn Mu- 


No Penn Mutual program would be 
complete without “Deacon” Stewart An- 
€tson, manager of the bureau of field 
Service having a part in it, and he will 


close the 
“Good-bye.” 


Entertainment Program 


The entertainment program provided 
for delegates to this convention of Penn 
Mutual people has “The Show Off” by 
Penn Mutual Players on Monday night. 

Tuesday, there will be a ladies’ lunch- 
eon and card party at the Philadelphia 
Country Club; a golf tournament at the 
Oronimink Country Club; a_ baseball 
game between the Philadelphia Athletics 
and the Detroit Tigers for baseball de- 
votees! while the Penn Mutual Players 
will entertain again in the evening with 
“The Whole Town’s Talking.” 

Wednesday there will be a visit to 
the home office; reception by trustees 
and officers; and at 7 p. m. a banquet in 
the ballroom. 


Thursday session with a 





ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE GAINS 

During the first five months of this 
vear the Acacia Mutual Life paid for 
$22.000.000 of new business as compared 
with $15.500,000 over the same period of 
1926. The net gain in the business in 
force for the same five months was $15,- 
300,000 as compared to $9,500,000 the a 
year. 





MUTUAL LIFE CLUB MEETS 

Ed Anderson of Stillwater was elected 
president of the Mutual Life agents club 
at an agency meeting Saturday at the 
Oklahoma club, with E. C. Rowe of Nor- 
man, secretary. Raymond Tolbert, Dr. 
C. O. VonWedel and Wilbur Holleman 
were speakers. The event concluded 
with a picnic at Spring Lake, the same 
evening. 

















SECURITY— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


WASHINGTON ASS’N. MEET 
District Of Columbia Life Underwriters 
Hold Monthly Luncheon; R. U 

Me Darby The Speaker 


” The June meeting of the District _of 
Columbia Life Underwriters’ Association 
took place yesterday in the Oak Room 
of the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
and was well attended. R. U. Darby, 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Baltimore, was the speaker 
and guest. 


June is membership month and _ the 
person who secures the largest numbet 
of new members during the month will 
be entitled to a scholarship in the R. & 
R. course, or will have the privilege of 
saying to whom it shall go in case he is 
not able to use it. 

Some time ago the National Associa- 
tion announced a series of scholarships 
as rewards to the associations showing 
the greatest increase in membership 
from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927. The 
Washington. association now stands sec- 
ond, and, if it finishes in this position it 
will be entitled to a scholarship to be 
awarded at the National Convention at 
Memphis in October. 

John F. Cremen, new president, in a 
message addressed to the membership in 
the current number of their Bulletin, ex- 
presses the hope that the next year will 
be made noteworthy by an even greater 
increase in membership than was at- 
tained last year, and by the passage, if 
possible, of a Life Insurance Code for 
the District of Columbia. 











The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 














Springfield, Massachusetts 





A FIRM FOUNDATION 


With more than three-quarters of a century of success and 
achievement back of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a posi- 
tion to progress along lines that have been thoroughly tested. 

This position is made more desirable because of the main- 
tenance of principles and practices of high character which have 
molded the three great divisions of the Company—Home Office, 
Field Force, and Policyholders—into an organization whose 
reputation for stability and fair dealing is universal. 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1851 














“PEDDLERS 
AND 
SOLICITORS 
KEEP OUT” 


A 

Sure 
CURE 
for 
that 
Sinking 
Sensation 
when 
your 
eye 
meets 
this 
familiar 
notice 


— 


Organized 
Service 


THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-8 
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John Hancock “Growing Pains” Demand More Room | 
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The John Hancock Mutual Life is once 
more engaged in the work of enlarging 
its home office. On this page is printed 
a cut of the tiny quarters in a quaint, 
old building at 41 State street, Boston, 
where the first meeting of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life was held, October 10, 
1862. 

About eight years later, having out- 
grown the home in which it was born, 
the company secured quarters in the 
Sears building at Washington and 
Court streets, Boston. For twenty years 
following, its operations were carried on 
in this location, additional rooms being 
secured throughout the building from 
time to time. 

On February 22, 1889, the company 
moved into quarters in the Boyleston 
building at the corner of Boyleston and 
Washington streets, Boston. Its ten- 
ancy there, however, was short as it was 
decided to acquire the property at De- 
vonshire and Federal streets and there 
build a permanent home. 

Early in 1891 the John Hancock was 
domiciled in its own home, occupying 
the seventh and eighth floors of the 
building it had erected. Additions to 
this building were made—the first in 
1905, the second in 1907 and the last 
in May, 1910. This furnished what was 
thought to be ample room for all time— 
but the John Hancock had just begun to 
grow. 

It became more and more apparent 
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that there was less necessity for the 
home office of the company in the down- 
town district of Boston. Looking to the 
future, when an opportunity was of- 
fered, the company purchased a large 
area in the uptown district near Park 





Square, upon which was erected a four- 
story building with tower running to the 
maximum height allowed by law, and 
the company soon moved into that build- 
ing. 

Now there are evident growing pains 
again, and workmen are busily engaged 
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in heightening the present building to 


eight stories. The building when com- 
pleted will be in appearance like the 
large cut herewith, which is printed 
through the courtesy of the John Han- 
cock. 

While this condition may be adverse 


’ to concentration, the work of the home 


office force of this splendid company 
goes on smoothly and a cheerful, good- 
natured acceptance of the difficulties is 
maintained by the entire force. 





ENLARGES OFFICE 


The growth of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life agency in Hartford, Conn., has 
been so rapid in the past eighteen 
months that the office space there has 
been doubled, a portion of the eighth 
floor of the American Industrial Com- 
pany building having been leased for five 
years. Eugene Brenan is the local su- 
perintendent. 





UNION LABOR LIFE TO START 


Matthew Woll, president of the Union 
Labor Life, who is also vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, has 
announced that the company will hold its 
formal opening on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 15, at 3 o’clock, at its offices at 1701 
Connecticut avenue, Washington, D. C. 
This will mark the official launching of 
organized labor into the field of life in- 
surance, 
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PATTERSON GAINS MILLION 

The Patterson Agency of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society in Chicago 
has completed the first quarter of 1927 
with an increase of 27% over the same 
period of last year. The regular paid 
volume was $4,431,815, a gain of a mil- 
lion dollars over 1926. The agency has 
entered the ten day President Day cam- 
paign with 60 agents and an allotment of 
900 new cases. 





CARSTARPHEN TO PRACTICE 

Frank E. Carstarphen, former assist- 
ant district attorney of the iCty of New 
York, has opened law offices at 80 Mai- 
den Lane, that city. He will specialize 
in insurance cases. 


REPRESENT LORICK & VAIDEN 

The newly organized firm of Stewart, 
Huntt & Green, Inc., with offices in the 
Wynne-Claughton building, Atlanta, Ga, 
has been appointed to represent the Lo- 
tick & Vaiden agency of the Missouri 
State Life in Atlanta and the surround- 
ing territory. 








Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore mana er of 
the John Hancock Mutual, has beet 
elected a vice-president general °{ the 
Society of the Sons of the Americat 
Revolution. Mr. Clark is prominent 1 
the affairs of the National Life 1 nder- 
writers Association and was at one time 
president of the organization. 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





The Prudential is- 
sues a valuable little 
folder called “The 
Best Way to Save” 
by Dr. Frank Crane. 
It is a reprint of an article on thrift 
which appeared in the Chicago “Tribune” 
some time ago. Dr. Crane writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Hard as it seems, there’s a good deal 
of truth in the saying that the best 
friend in the world is money in your 
pocket. 


“Money in your pocket is the one 
thing that is as faithful as a dog. 

“It asks no questions, demands no ref- 
erences, never inquires into your moral 
character, does not care whether you 
are a deacon or a porch-climber, never 
hems and haws and looks the other way; 
but when you want anything it goes and 
gets it for you, whether it’s a hymn ‘book 
or a sack of tobacco; when you’re hun- 
gry it feeds you, when you’re cold it 
makes the storekeeper hand you down 
his best suit of clothes, when you're 
thirsty it causes your fellow men who 
own drinkables to come. running; when 
you’re tired it furnishes you a hair mat- 
tress and clean sheets, when you want 
to travel it tucks you in a comfortable 
sleeper, when you want to be amused it 
provides you with an aisle seat in the 
theatre, and when you're dead it brings 
out the brethren of the order to march 
behind your hearse, and sets up at the 
head of your grave.a stone carved with 
a few graceful, mendacious compliments 
calculated to make your folks feel good. 

“Hence, put money in your pocket. To 
be broke is bad. It’s worse; it’s a crime. 
It’s still worse, for it’s silly. Crimes can 
be pardoned and sins forgiven, but for 
the plum fool there is no hope. 


“Of course, we bar accidents, which 
are liable to happen to everybody. Some- 
times, by no fault of yours, you may be 
down and out. 

“But not often, not nearly so. often as 
we arc apt to think. In nearly every in- 
Stance, a little foresight, a little self-con- 
trol, and a little prudence planted a year 
or years ago, would have saved us from 
humiliation. 

“If 2 man is naturally saving, I have 
nothing to say to him; he'll get along. 

‘But the people who need some plain 
talk about laying up money are the peo- 
ple who ate not saving, the good fel- 
lows, the good livers and good spenders. 

“I like these people (I am ashamed 
to say why). They are generous, warm- 
hearte: and lovable. But some day they 
are likcly to awaken with a sudden jolt 
and realize that this world is hard, for- 
getful, ungrateful, and has insides that 
are solid brass. 

‘When calamity comes, and it gets 
round by and by to most of us, accom- 
Panied by the fool-killer, they discover 
that one of the few, if not the only one, 
fo stand by is Mr. Money-in-Your- 
ag And they’ve neglected to put it 

re, 

“Therefore, O warm and generous 
youth, listen to a few bass notes of wis- 
om, if you have sense enough! 

ut a suave life insurance agent came 
around one day and wheedled me into 
taking a policy. Then every year I had 
to pay on it. No words can describe how 

d it was, and how I objurgated said 


The Best Way 
To 


Save 


agent and all his ancestors. But I had 
to pay it. 

“And I lived long enough to turn from 
cursing to blessing. I discovered that 
the thing that agent had persuaded me 
into was one of the few sensible things 
I had ever done. The policy after a 
while ceased to milk me and began te 
give milk. 

“I was so tickled I took out some 
other policies. And now they have, most 
of them, turned into money in my 
pocket. They have helped me over many 
a ditch. They have driven the ghosts 
away. from my bed and let me sleep. 
They have sent me on vacations. 

“Hence, I say, if you are insurable, get 
insured. 

“T am talking to plain, life-loving men 
and women who know little about what 
to do with money except to enjoy what 
they can buy with it. 

“For as sure as you live, when the 
time comes that the bottom drops out of 
things, and you begin to go around from 
good fellow to good fellow, trying to cash 
in a little of the good fellowship that 
you’ve spent for so freely, you will ob- 
tain nothing more than a large gone feel- 
ing in your inwards, and will realize that 
for the man with no money in his 
pocket this is a damp and unpleasant 
vale of tears. 

“Put money in your pocket!” 
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The Volunteet! 
State Life of Chat- 
tanooga, in the cur- 
rent issue of its pub- 
lication “The Volun- 
teer,” has some pertinent things to say 
abcut lapsation of policies. The article 
is in part as follows: This problem of 
lapsation is squarely up to the agent in 
the field—you who have the personal 
contact with the policyholder and do the 
selling. Passing the buck? No, this is 
not a case where the agency managers 
got together and agreed that the fault 
was not theirs and tried to shift the re- 
sponsibility; many of them realize that 
they are responsible for the training and 
supervision of the sales force, the point- 
ing out of the causes for lapses, and 
how to avoid them—but they can only 
point the way, direct, suggest, help, for 
careful investigation and analysis by 
many companies show that lapses can 
only be avoided by the agent on the 
ground when the sale is made. 

Have you ever seriously analyzed the 
work you are doing to see whether you 
are responsible, or do you just consider 
these lapsed cases as too bad and a 
necessary evil? You are regularly try- 
ing to improve your approach so that 
your proposition of interviews to calls 
will increase; you are trying new sales 
talks to better your number of sales, and 
you are doing your best to make yout 
average sales larger—why not put some 
of the thought and energy on the quality 
of the business. It will pay you well in 
dollars and cents, and this emphasis on 
quality will increase the quantity of 
business. Let’s look at the problem from 
three angles: 

lst. Do you select your prospects, of 
just take them as they come regardless 
of conditions or circumstances? Has he 
a real need for life insurance? Can he 
pay the premiums? Can he continue? 


The Problem 


Lapsation 


Is he the kind you can sell and keep 
sold? You cannot afford to waste your 
time on a prospect unless he will become 
a permanent policyholder. If you are 
going to receive the full amount of com- 
pensation to which you are entitled you 
must receive the renewals. And when 
you get an application from a man who 
cannot or will not renew, you are doing 
him an injustice, for he loses where he 
only pays one premium. 

2d. Do you sell to cover specific 
needs? Do you thoroughly analyze your 
prospects to see whether they need life 
insurance, and after discovering the need 
convince them that the only solution of 
their problem is life insurance? Or is 
the burden of your story: “Life insur- 
ance is a good thing, you ought to have 
some, ‘gimme’ an application?” Com- 
ment on these questions is unnecessary 
—you know which kind of business stays 
on the books. 

3rd. Do you sell life insurance serv- 
ice or terms? Do you get cash or part 
cash and short term notes when you take 
the application or on delivery of the pol- 
icy, or do you try to make him believe it 
doesn’t cost anything by taking long 
term notes extending over several 
months or a year? In exceptional cases 
this method may be all right, but how 
many are going to have an increase in 
income so they can meet the second pre- 
mium just when they have finished pay- 
ing the last note on the first? 


Lapses are not wholly preventable. No 
matter how carefully you select your 
prospects, how thoroughly you sell them 
a small percentage of cases is going to 
lapse for causes absolutely beyond the 
control of either you or the policy- 
holder. But care and thought and doing 
the job right in the first place will cut 
your lapse rates down to the minimum— 
will materially increase your -earnings— 
and will build a bigger and better satis- 
fied clientele— 

Quality along with quantity. 
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The Fred Eberlin Co., operating a 
large New York restaurant, has insured 
fifty of its employes in the same ¢om- 
pany. 








HAlcuT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 











SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good mlenf under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 





Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























TO BROKERS FOR 
THEIR CLIENTS 


The Canada Life 
Issues Policies for Every Need 





Every need that can be filled by means 
of life insurance can be taken care of 
by one or other of the many Canada 
Life policy plans. Special policies are 








issued in special cases. 





HERBERT W. JONES 


Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 









































satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 





34 Nassau Street 


You Who Seek Opportunity 


. Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


: During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and » 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York . 


New York, N..Y. 
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Nat’!, Association’s 
Expansion Program 


HULL’S APPOINTMENT LIKELY 





Approval of Board of Trustees on Matter 
Expected This Week; Former 
Attorney General of U. S. 





The indications are this week that 
Major Roger B. Hull, whose recom- 
mendation to the post of general man- 
ager of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters was announced in last 
week’s issue of The Eastern Underwriter, 
will be approved by the association’s 
board of trustees. In fact, most of its 
members have already affirmed the ap- 
pointment and the others should be heard 
from by the end of this week. It is 
expected that Major Hull will start on 
his new activities about August 15 or 
September 1 unless something unfore- 
seen should develop. 

His appointment as general manager 
will not mean that the annual election of 
a president for the National Association 
will be discontinued ; nor will it produce 
any change in the position of Everett N. 
Ensign, executive secretary. Major Hull 
will co-operate to the fullest extent with 
these officials. 

This matter of a general manager, as 
well as a plan for the reorganization of 
the association, has been occupying the 
time of a special committee of five, head- 
ed by Hugh D. Hart, for the past six or 
eight months. The aim of this commit- 
tee on reorganization has been to work 
out a new conception of the association, 
the feeling being that it should do.a 
much bigger job than in the past. For 
one thing, the committee feels that the 
membership should be increased from 
15,000 to at least 50,000. A closer rela- 
tionship, should also exist between the 
National Association and the companies. 


Enlarged Educational Activities 

Another point in mind was to broaden 
the educational activities of the associa- 
tion so that it can send out more ma- 
terial to its members and better fit them 
for their job as life underwriters. Carry- 
ing out this idea, the committee would 
recommend the enlargement of the pub- 
lications department of the association. 
Closer public relations are also urged. 
All in all, the motivating spirit from 
now on will be “a more vigorous National 
Association and stronger local associa- 
tions.” 

When the committee met a short time 
ago to consider Major Hull the only ob- 
jection was that he had never been in 
the insurance business. They were of 
the opinion, however, that this would not 
be a serious handicap; in fact, the feeling 
was that it would be a distinct advantage 
to bring in an outsider. He is not only 
an administrator but a leader in every 
sense of the word. 

Ass’t Attorney General Under Davis 


Major Hull is a Yale graduate and 





while in college was prominent in many 
activities. Among other things he won 
the Thatcher medal four times for ora- 
tory, a feat that had never before been 
accomplished. After his graduation he 
travelled the state of Massachusetts for 
the Y. M. C. A. doing general promotion 
work among students. Then he engaged 
in social service work in Boston, having 
under him between five and six hundred 
students. He practiced law in Boston in 
the office of Choate, Hall & Steward. 

In February, 1913 he went to Porto 
Rico as assistant attorney general and 
became special counsel to the Insular 
Public Service commission. In 1914 he 
was transferred to Washington as assist- 
ant attorney general to Attorney Gener- 
als Gregory and McReynolds, serving im- 
mediately under John W. Davis, then 
Solicitor General. His work in this ca- 
pacity took him all over the country, 
investigating and trying cases for the 
government. In 1916 he formed a law 
partnership with Robert W. Childs of 
Chicago. 


His War Career 


His services during the war were espe- 
cially meritorious. He was first a cap- 
tain in the ordinance reserve corps. Fol- 
lowing this he was commissioned a major 
in the judge advocate general’s depart- 
ment and went to Camp Greene as camp 
judge advocate. He saw service in 
France as trial judge advocate and had 
the ranking court of the A. E. F. 

After the war Major Hull joined the 
New York law firm of Chadwick, Bab- 
bitt & Wallace and stayed with them 


until January, 1925. He was made gen- 


eral attorney of the New York Railway 
and while in this capacity organized a 
law department. He had under his su- 
pervision the expenditure of $750,000 a 
year. In January, 1927, he started a pri- 
vate practice of law with offices at 185 
Madison Ave., New York. 





TO ELECT OFFICERS 


At the annual luncheon-meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion which will be held on Thursday, 
June 23, at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, the following officers will be 
elected: President, J. Milton Ryall; vice- 
presidents, Robert A. Lyne and Arthur 
G. Ashbrook; treasurer, E. A. Spencer. 
Directors to be elected for three years 
are W. R. Furey, George W. Hoffman, 
Tr., John T. Shirley, John A. White and 
Howard S. Sutphen. 





HUGH D. HART TO SPEAK 


The annual dinner-business meeting 
of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters, will be held on 


Thursday evening, June 16 at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. Hugh 
D. Hart, of Hart & Eubank general 
agency of the Aetna Life in New York 
City, and who becomes vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life on July 1, will be 
the guest of honor and principal speaker. 


Aetna Life Open New 
New York City Agency 


WILL BE AT 225 BROADWAY 





Roscoe H. Keffer, General Agent, Scran- 
ton, Pa., Appointed Head of Office; 
With Company 16 Years 





Roscoe H. Keffer, of Scranton, Pa., one 
of the Aetna Life field representatives 
and the only general agent representing 
all departments of the company, has been 
selected to head a new agency in New 
York City which Vice-president Ken- 
drick A, Luther announced this week 
would be opened in the Transportation 
Building at 225 Broadway. 

Mr. Keffer has been general agent for 
the Aetna Life and affiliated companies 
at Scranton since 1911. At that time he 
was employed by D. E. Pursell, now the 
company’s general agent for southern and 
central Pennsylvania. Mr. Pursell was 
agent for the accident and liability de- 
partment, and his headquarters were at 
Mauch Chunk, aCrbon County. He open- 
ed an office in Scranton and sent Mr. 
Keffer to manage it. In 1913, Mr. Keffer 


. was himself appointed general agent, and 


in 1916 the scope of his field was widen- 
ed when he also was made general agent 
for the life department. 

Vice-president Luther, who selected 
Mr. Keffer for the new office in New 
York, describes him as a man of domi- 
nant personality, an indefatigable worker 
and a clever salesman. “He is exactly 
the right man for this important new 
office,” Mr. Luther said. “His remarka- 
ble success in building up the agency at 
Scranton is an indication of his capa- 
bilities.” 

The plans which the company recently 
announced of diversifying the New York 
City business and abandoning the idea 
of one general agency for such a thickly 
populated territory are rapidly taking 
shape. 





BIG BUSINESS IN MAY 


The Illinois Life, during the month of 
May, wrote 1758 applications for a total 
of $5,359,000 which represents the larg- 
est amount of new insurance that has 
ever been written by this company in a 
single month. The company is proud of 
its achievement. Thirty-four more ap- 
plications were secured than were se- 
cured in May of last year and $160,000 
more insurance was written. 





DEDICATION CONVENTION 


The field force of the Acacia Mutual 
Life is preparing for the dedication con- 
vention which will be held in April, 1928, 
when the company plans to move into 
its new. office building located on the 
Capitol Plaza, Washington. D. C. Every 
agent who produces $150,000 of paid for 
business during the year 1927 and keeps 
it in force will be a guest at the con- 
vention. 





























impairments. 


bility of the father. 


increased because he writes them all. 


You have the Lincoln National Life Juvenile Policy for the children. 
written on the lives of children ages 1 day to 14 years. 
feature provides for waiver of further premiums in event of the death or disa- 


The Lincoln National Life agent’s opportunity to write insurance is greatly 


WE WRITE THEM ALL 
Dad, Mother, Sister and Baby Brother 


In your kit you have a policy for each member of the family. 


The Lincoln National Life accepts women on the same basis as men. 
lows you to write people engaged in hazardous occupations and with physical 


It al- 


It is 
The Payor insurance 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $470,000,000 in Force 





Fort Wayne, Indiana 














the preceding year. 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 192%, 


$909,479,363 


was: 





Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iow2 


Established 1879 











—1926— 
ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which th:s 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 
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J. A. SILVER MAKES CHANGE 





Appointed Assistant Agency Manager of 
D. B. Adler’s New York Office, 
Penn Mutual Life 

D. B. Adler, associate general 2<ent 
of the Penn Mutual Life with headguar- 
ters in the new General Motors Building, 
1775 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces the appointment of John A. Sil- 
ver as assistant manager of his agency. 

Mr. Silver was formerly production 
manager of the Leo D. Landau ag: ney 
of the Guardian Life in New York City. 
In fact, during the past four and a half 
years he has had almost complete charge 
of that agency, supervising the produc- 
tion and teaching new men. Prior to 
that time for three years he was con- 
nected with the Travelers. 

The business of the D. B. Adler branch 
of the J. Elliott Hall agency of the Penn 
Mutual is progressing very rapidly. It 
has been found necessary to take larger 
offices—nearly tripling those already oc- 
cupied—on the sixth floor of the General 
Motors Building to accommodate the 
members of the staff and to provide room 
for training. 





POLICYHOLDERS’ BUREAU MEET 


Robert W. Sparks, deputy. manager of 
the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life, has announced the 
membership of a committee on exchange 
of ideas as the outgrowth of a conference 
on employee magazines held June 3rd. 
The committee is composed of Earl Mor- 
gan, of Curtis Publishing Co., chairman; 
Clarence G. McDavitt, of the Chatham 
& Phenix National Bank; F. B. Pitney, 
of the Brooklyn Edison Co.; Dorothy 
Thorne, of the Chase National Bank; 
and Thelma Walker, of the Metropolitan 
Life, secretary. More than fifty repre- 
sentatives of firms and corporations in 
New York and neighboring states attend- 
ed the conference, which was held under 
the auspices of the Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau, with James L. Madden, third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life 
acting as chairman. 





BECOMES DISTRICT MANAGER 


Dennis B. Welch has resigned as sec- 
retary of Roanoke College at Salem, Va. 
to become district manager for the 
Shenandoah Life at Winchester. He 
plans to som upon his new duties early 
in July. He had been secretary of the 
college since 1919. During the World 
War, he served as adjutant of the army 
post at West Virginia University. Mr. 
Welch is a graduate of both Roanoke 
College and Princeton University. 





AETNA CLUB DANCE 
The Aetna Life Girls’. Club of the 
home office, Hartford, held their annual 


banquet and dance on Tuesdav of this 
week at the Club Worthy Hills, Hart- 


. ford. 
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E. D. LUTHER PROMOTED 


K. A. Luther, V.-P., Aetna Life, An- 
nounces His Appointment As Gen- 
eral Agent At New Haven 
A iurther step in the Aetna Life’s pro- 
gram of agency re-organization in the 
New York metropolitan area and vicin- 
ity, was noted yesterday when Kendrick 
A. Luther, vice-president, announced 
that Ennis D. Luther has been appointed 
general agent for the company at New 
Haven, Conn. He will succeed James R. 
Brown, who has been named manager of 
a new agency to be established in the 
Pennsylvania building, New York city. 
Ennis D. Luther, son of Vice-President 





E. D. LUTHER 


Luther, has been associated with the 
Aetna Life since his discharge from the 
military service in 1919, His first insur- 
ance experience was obtained at the Bos- 
ton office, following which he was trans- 
ferred to the Chicago agency. In April, 
1926, he became a partner with James 
P. Graham, Jr., in the Brooklyn general 
agency. Mr. Graham, who has had some 
fifteen years’ training in the insurance 
business, will continue as general agent 
for Brooklyn. 

These changes, according to Mr. Lu- 
ther, are a result of the company’s re- 
cent decision to increase the number of 
its individual agencies in New York city. 
he program includes the continuation 
of the original agency at 100 William 
street under the direction of Gerald A. 
Euban, the establishment of a sepa- 
Tate azency at 42nd street under the 
Management of Harold A. Hubbell, and 
of one in the Pennsylvania building at 
Mth sireet under the direction of Mr. 
Brown 

In aldition to these offices, Mr. Lu- 
ther aiso announced the formation of a 
Premium accounts division in New York 
dity for the purpose of handling all re- 
Rewal premiums in one central establish- 
ment. This department is to be located 
at 100 William street in charge of Law- 
rence |i. House, home office cashier, for- 
Merly cashier and office manager for the 
firm o: Hart & Eubank. 





PAYABLE TO CHARITIES 





Agent Elmer A. Leterman Takes Out 
Two Policies Of Insurance 

On His Own Life : 
Elmer A. Leterman of Leterman & 
yates, Inc., who write a large line of 
le insurance, has taken out two _poli- 
“es on his own life for $10,000. Upon 
his death one of these policies for $5,000 
will be paid to the American Red Cross; 
the other $5,000 to the Federation for 
the Support of the Jewish Philanthropic 
Ocieties of New York. These policies 

are in the Mutual Benefit. 

t. Leterman, who is 29 years old, and 

married, carries $185,000 insurance. 


JUBILEE CONVENTION HELD 


Field Men, Western And Southern Life, 
Honor Agency Sup’t. Smith On 
20th Anniversary 


A jubilee convention was held in Cin- 
cinnati, June 2 and 3, by field men of 
the Western and Southern Life in honor 
of the twentieth anniversary of Super- 
intendent of Agencies Samuel H. Smith, 
who entered the company’s service as an 
agent on March 30, 1907. Thursday noon 
all of the visiting delegates were enter- 
tained by President W. J. Williams at 
a luncheon at the Cincinnati Club. Later 
they attended a baseball game at Red- 
land Field. 

On the same evening a banquet was 
given in honor of Mr. Smith at the Hotel 
Gibson which was attended by all Di- 
vision “A” field superintendents, their 
wives, veterans of the Western and 
Southern Legion and the entire official 
family from the company’s home office. 

A meeting of the company’s ordinary 
instructors was held at the home office 
May 31. Those in attendance from the 
field were: H. C. Searcy, Walter C. Bil- 
leg, William B. Cox, Jr., and Maxwell 
D. Schreiber. 








Insurance is like money and righteous- 
ness. The greater your need, the smaller 
often your chance of getting it. 














THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. 

great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
the Home Office and the Field Force. 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


































New Increased Dividend Scale 
Effective January 1, 1927 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass. 


This Company is now in the very 





Forefront on Low Net Cost 
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Why You 


|| Should Represent 
The Missouri State Life 





ing greater. 


HE MISSOURI STATE LIFE is one of the fastest growing life insur- 
ance companies in the United States—a great Company daily grow- 


+48 


Its multiple line of Life, Accident and Health, and Group insurance multi- 
plies your opportunity for success. 

Its central location, with Home Office in Saint Louis, ‘the city surrounded 
by the United States,” means minimum of time in handling applications, 
claim settlements, and all matters of correspondence. 

Its complete organization, thoroughly departmentized, offers unexcelled 
service to both Agents and policyholders. 

Its Branch Office service, available in twenty-six of the principal cities of 
the country, extend to field men the personal co-operation of trained repre- 
sentatives in each of its multiple lines. 

Its progressive pioneering spirit makes it a most desirable company for the 
live, forward looking agent to represent and its new, liberal policy forms 
offer attractive selling plans. 

Its substandard department greatly extends the Agent’s possibilities for 
writing profitable business at most favorable rates. 

A connection with the Missouri State Life offers you an unusual opportu- 
nity to become the master of your own affairs and to increase your earn- 
ings from year to year. 

The Company is anxious to make connections with high-grade ambitious 
men and to assist them to become their own masters in building up a 
clientele of their own. 

If you are interested in establishing yourself in a pleasant, profitable busi- 
ness, we shall be glad to hear from you. : 


INSURANCE IN FORCE APRIL 30, 1927 


$687,307,814.00 








A great Company daily growing greater! 


Missouri State Life- Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
LIFE ACCIDENT 


Home Office, St. Louis 
HEALTH GROUP 
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Life Sales Research 
Bureau Conference 


IN TORONTO JUNE 13 TO 15 





Theme of Meeting To Be Conservation 
of Business; Many Interesting 
Topics on Program 





The theme of the fifth spring confer- 
ence of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, which is to be held at 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, June 
13, 14 and 15, is “Conservation of Busi- 
ness.” The program provided for the 
conference follows: 

All the subjects on the program are to 
be discussed with particular reference to 
their bearing on the Retention of Busi- 
ness. 

Tuesday—June 14 

Chairman—M. Albert Linton, 
president Provident Mutual. 

Registration (Pompeian Room). 

Home Office Supervisors or Agency 
Assistants :— 

Working out of the Home Office; 

Covering a certain district; . 

Covering the entire company’s terri- 
tory; f 

Covering the entire company’s terri- 
tory by. specializing on a particu- 
lar phase of agency work; 

Resident Supervisors (State Managers 
over Agencies, District Managers over 
Agencies). Discussion covering:— |. 

Type of men—where found—previ- 
ous training—experience in Home 
Office and Field—authority—basis 
of compensation—duties in the 
Home Office and in the field. 

Home Office Advertising :— 

Advertising by Mail—service letters, 
stuffers, pamphlets ,etc., used only 
after business is sold—costs—re- 
sults. 

Radio Advertising—type of program. 
Local Advertising :— 

(a) Newspaper; 

(b) Billboard and Building. 

National Advertising. 

Discussion covering :— 

Medium used—frequency—cost—re- 
sults. ; 

Samples of copy or literature will be 


shown. 
Wednesday—June 15 
Chairman—M. Albert Linton; 
president, Provident Mutual. 
Retaining Agents :— 

Selection—what is the picture of the 
man you want—facts regarding 
age, occupation—most important 
facts bearing on permanency. 

Selling the Job—description of use 
of Prospectus Book—ways of sell- 
ing service idea and future remu- 
neration of life insurance business. 

Training—emphasis on relationship 
to the conservation of business— 
first steps after a man has been 
contracted with—ways of starting 
a new man in the field. 

Supervision, stimulation and co-op- 
eration. 

Sales helps — circularizing — service 
department—budget books and 
other literature. 

Relations with Old Policyholders. 
Home Office Methods :— 

Through Agency: 

Training and Stimulation through 
Training Courses, Agents’ House 
Organs, Field Contacts by Super- 
visors, Policyholders Campaigns. 

Co-operation—Change of address 
and change in status of policy- 
holder. 

Supplying Material—Service surveys, 


vice- 


vice- 


proposition. 
Address, 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
' well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 


literature, etc. 
Direct With Policyholder: 
Direct Mail; 
Policyholder House Organ; 
Non-Medical Inducements; 
Free Health Service; 
Policyholdér Meetings. 

The Canadian Committee has planned 
the following events: 

Monday—June 13 

Luncheon—golf and dinner at the 
Scarborough Golf Club. 

Monday Afternoon 

A drive around the city and vicinity 
has been arranged for the ladies leaving 
the King Edward Hotel at 3:30 p. m. and 
returning at 5:30. 

Dinner at the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club (busses will leave the King Edward 
in time to catch the 6:30 boat). 

Tuesday—June 14 

Luncheon for the ladies at the Ladies’ 
Golf Club. 

Drive in large comfortable busses to 
Niagara Falls after the business sessions 
—stopping for dinner at the Niagara 
Falls Park Commission Inn directly op- 
posite the Falls, which will be illumi- 
nated after dark. The trip covers the 
Niagara Peninsula which is one of the 
most beautiful parts of the continent, 
and is particularly beautiful at this time 
of year. 





ASSAILS PROHIBITION COST 





E. D. Duffield, President, The Prudential, 
Tells Lawyers Educating People Of 
Drink Evils Would Be Better 


At the twenty-eighth annual spring re- 
union of the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation which was held at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel on Saturday at Atlantic City, 
Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, was the principal speaker. 

He assailed the high cost of prohiibtion 
in his address and stated that if the 
money spent for the purpose of carrying 
out the prohibition law was spent for the 
purpose of educating the people of the 
dangers of excessive drinking the Gov- 
ernment would accomplish something, 
and we would have a dryer nation. 

“It has come to a point,” said Mr. 
Duffield, “where the election of a Presi- 
dent and national legislators. hinge large- 
Y on enforcing or not enforcing the dry 

aws. 

“V'he government is honeycombed with 
bureaus and sub-committees and has be- 
come less competent than at any time in 
its history.” 











SALES HELPS 


Lack of Knowledge is 
Costly. 

We Specialize in Life 
Insurance. 

Let! Supervisors of 
Long Field Experi- 
ence help you with- 
out Cost. 


THE WILLARD REGAN 
AGENCY 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 East 42nd St., New York 
Telephone: Ashland 5454-5 


























KELAGHAN AGENCY CELEBRATES 





Writes $1,527,000 of Ordinary Insurance 
For May For John Hancock; Ex- 
ceeds 1926 Record By $400,000 
The William L. Kelaghan agency of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life at Prov- 
idence, R. I., did some more celebrating 
during the month of May, when $1,527,- 
000 of ordinary insurance was written by 
the members of this industrial agency 
staff. Of this amount there was issued 
for the month $1,278,000, which estab- 
lishes one of the largest amounts issued 
ever credited to a John Hancock indus- 

trial agency for one month. 

For several years a special effort has 
been made in the Kelaghan agency each 
May to produce a large amount of ordi- 
nary insurance and the amount issued 
for May, 1927, exceeds that issued in 
May, 1926, by approximately $400,000. 

Mr. Kelaghan advises The Eastern 
Underwriter that the leading agents for 
the month were H. Mangili, W. Hewitt, 
L. Alfano, C. O’Brien, E. Beers, A. Di 
Nucci, T. Kearns, H. Rowley, H. Falvey 
and P. Salzillo. 





The last meeting of the season for the 
Oklahoma Association of Life Under- 
writers will take place June 11 at the 
Skirvin hotel. Election of officers ‘and 
election of delegates to the national con- 
vention will be held. 





= 











June is President’s 
Month 


Applications are particularly 
acceptable this month. 


Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
Wells & Connell 
General Agents 


33 Liberty St., - New York 
Phone: John 3771 








character and ability. 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the v strongest companies in the coun having am 
capital, Gules ¢ and tiohess pre wa of a Dns - 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 














What’s Ahead ? 


states. 


WA 





If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 

contract} with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 

year, from*Head,Office*lead service. 

Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty~ 

Full level net premium reserve basis. 

$350,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly 
Write for our booklet ‘‘What’s ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
TER LeMAR TALEOT, Fresicent 


Over 


PHILADELPHIA 











Pennsylvania 
























opment of new agents. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
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Turning Bad Breaks 

Into Good Sales 
STORY OF NEW MAN ON DEBIT 
Writer in John Hancock “Field” Tells 


How He Helped Agent Turn 
Defeat Into Victory 








Joseph Emanuel, one of the New York 
superintendents of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, writing in the “Field” for 
the month of May, on the subject of 
“bad breaks” in selling industrial insur- 
ance, describes in anecdote form how a 
new man on the debit feels when he 
comes into the office on Monday morn- 
ing out of sorts because he has met with 
a few set-backs at the outset of his in- 
surance career. He didn’t fare out badly 
in the end, but let Mr. Emanuel tell it 
in his own way as follows: 

“Gloom completely enveloped him as 
he entered the office. He was a new 
man on the debit. 

“‘How’s things?’ I asked. 


“He glowered back at me. ‘Monday 
morning,’ said he, ‘I started out feeling 
at peace with the world. The first call 
was out. The second one refused a pol- 
icy I was about to place there. The 
third call had moved away and no neigh- 
bors seemed to know where they were 
living, while on my fourth call I was 
asked to cash surrender a small policy 
on a daughter who had just been mar- 
ried. Oh, yes, everything’s rosy,’ he 
murmured ironically. 

“T admitted it was certainly a bad 
break and, trying to instill a bit of en-_ 
couragement into the situation, promised 
to call on these four that evening and en- 
deavor to help the agent out. On the 
first call 1 found the woman goes to busi- 
ness. I asked her to make an amicable 
arrangement for collections, whereupon 
she introduced us to her neighbor with 
whom she would leave the premiums 
every Monday morning. While there she 
said to her neighbor, ‘Have you insured 
your baby yet?’ (It was just three 
weeks old.) Result, arrangement for 
collections, a quarter application on the 
baby and entree to a new family. 

“On the second call where insurance 
could not be placed, I found the hus- 
band home and he inquired what the 
same contract would cost on the quarter- 
ly plan, instead of a weekly policy. Up- 
on being told he said that was more like 
itand what he wanted. Result, an ordi- 
nary written. On the third call I found 
from neighbors where the man worked 
and upon calling at his place of business 
next, he was pleaced to know that the 
company took an interest in its policy- 
holders. 

“Fina!ly, on the last call, where the 
woman cancelled the policy on her new- 
ly married daughter I asked, ‘May I call 
on your daughter to have a sixty-day 
notice signed?’ She said yes and as a 
result | wrote a $2,500 policy on the 
newly married man and a $1,000 one on 

is wife. 

“This is only one example of an ap- 
Parent!» hopeless task turning out to be 
a very fortunate one. Needless to say 
the agent was encouraged mightily and 
will no: allow discouragement to get the 
Upper jiand again. One of the first 
things, i my estimation, that the aver- 
age newy agent, to be successful, has to 
€arn is to make life insurance a busi- 
hess aid not a plaything. 

e bas a good, legitimate proposition 
and need not be afraid to tell it to any 
one. WHY? Because the biggest and 
most prominent men carry life insurance 
and heartily endorse it. There has never 

cen a sood argument against it, but you 
always have a good argument for it. 

is is a wonderful business, a won- 

derful product, and we do a lot of good 

every time we sell a policy, and to be 

4 great and successful agent the new 

= must adopt these three important 
. 


1. Hard Work. 
2. Enthusiasm. 


3. Make Life Insurance a Business 
and Not a Plaything.” 


Calling Upon Several 
Hundred Persons a Week 


INDUSTRIAL MEN ALWAYS ON JOB 





Know Their Territories Thoroughly; 
Keep Close Track of Every One in 
Their Districts 





Recently a representative of the East- 
ern Underwriter spent part of a day 
talking with field managers of some of 
the companies that write Industrial in- 
surance. It was surprising to learn of 
the large amounts that are collected by 
some agents in the course of a day. For 
example, agents of such companies as 
the Metropolitan Life and The Pruden- 
tial sometimes collect as much as $300 
in_a_day each on their debit. Each 
agent, of course, has been assigned to 
cover a certain territory and he will 
sometimes call on as many as several 
hundred persons in the course of a week. 
Usually the agent works both sides of a 
strect, especially in the congested dis- 
tricts such as the Erie Basin and Red 
Hook sections of Brooklyn. 

The Prudential office in Brooklyn, 
which is under the management of T. J. 
McLaughlin, has a staff of seventy 
agents, most of whom operate in a sec- 
tion of Brooklyn known as the Erie 
Basin district. Mr. McLaughlin said this 
is not an easy district for an agent to 
work in for the reason that its popula- 
tion is so diversified in character. They 
know how to separate the wheat from 


the chaff, however. They waste little 
time. 

Mr. McLaughlin said his agents are 
often kept busy looking up those per- 
sons that have lapsed their payments. 
In some instances agents have been 
known to go to their homes nights and 
Sundays to persuade them to look after 
their insurance. The difficulty seems to 
be that many of these people work in- 
termittently ; they are working today and 
idle tomorrow. 

Agent Friend of Families 

The insurance agent is often a good 
friend to these people but they do not 
always realize it. The insurance man 
has again and again proved to be the 
salvation of some families in a period of 
dire need; he has saved many a family 
from starvation and the poor house. He 
has taken their weekly premium pay- 
ments and invested it for them in a re- 
liable institution, and in most instances 
this has probably represented their only 
source of saving. Despite this fact, some 
families go on lapsing their insurance 
from time to time. Of course the com- 
panies are usually lenient with them and 


do all in their power to induce them to 
bring their payments up to date. 

The cases where agents have come to 
the rescue of stricken families are prob- 
ably more numerous than one thinks, 
and if the details could be unearthed a 
heart-rending story might be written 
around them. Agents go on day in and 
day out lending a helping hand to pov- 
erty-stricken families, performing char- 
itable deeds and acts of loving kindness, 
yet much of their work never comes to 
light. 

Samuel S. Voshell, manager of one of 
the Metropolitan Life’s offices in Brook- 
lyn, said that 70% of the district in 
which his men work is composed of Ital- 
ians. They cover the district known as 
Red Hook Point. He said his percent- 
age of lapses in industrial insurance is 
small, something like 15%. 

Going around with an agent on the 
debit is an interesting experience and 
gives one an opportunity to study human 
nature. Some time ago the writer ac- 
companied an agent for one of the large 
companies on a tour of his district and 
observed some of the things he said and 
did. Asked how he gets his prospects, 
the agent said he inquires of a family 
on his debit about other families on the 
same floor or in the same house; about 
their insurance needs, the number of per- 
sons in the family, whether or not there 
are any babies and questions ofa like 
nature. In this way he learns everything 


‘that he thinks is necessary to know 
‘about a family, so that when he inter- 


views a father or a mother about insur- 


ance he is prepared to meet their objec- 
tions. 





THE NEED OF PROTECTION 


A story which clearly illustrates the 
need for protection at all times was told 
to the writer the other day by one of 


‘the assistant superintendents of a Brook- 


lyn branch of The Prudential. One of his 
agents had written a policy on a man’s 
life on a Monday. Tuesday morning this 
man was struck by an automobile and 
instantly killed. 

At the time of the accident, the ap- 
plication had not reached the home office 
in Newark. The assistant superinten- 
dent immediately telephoned the home 
office notifying them about the accident, 
and he was advised to proceed at once 
to adjust the claim just as if the policy 
had been issued to the insured. 





AGENT A MISSIONARY 


I. Spatz, assistant superintendent of 
one of the Brooklyn branches of The 
Prudential, speaking to The Eastern 
Underwriter the other day about the ad- 
vantages of industrial insurance to the 
poor people said: 

“T consider the industrial agent as one 
who is doing missionary work because of 
the fact that he is able to convince the 
poorer classes of people of the impor- 





THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 31, million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 


























Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 












Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 


















Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 


Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 






. R. Drown, Secretary 














tance of carrying insurance on the week- 
ly plan which gives them not only pro- 
tection, but also disability benefits in the 
event the insured becomes totally and 
permanently disabled. That is, it pays 
him the full face value of the policy 
while he lives and the same amount of 
insurance is paid to the beneficiary at 
his death. 

“In my long experience in the insur- 
ance business, which extends over a pe- 
riod of nineteen years, I find that it 
takes a good deal of energy and per- 
suasion to make some of these people 
see that by no other means than insur- 
ance can they properly protect them- 
selves against the hazards of death or 
accidents. To make them realize that if 
they do not take out weekly insurance 
they are very apt to have to fall back 
upon charitable organizations for sup- 
port.” 





SPEEDING UP COLLECTIONS 


The following case, which has to do 
with collections, shows the value of per- 
sistent effort and intelligent study of a 
territory. An agent in one of the Brook- 
lyn offices of The Prudential had a 
weekly debit of $204.96 with arrears of 
$177.24; his advances were $59.83. This 
agent reported to his manager that the 
people in his district were for the most 
part in dire circumstances and that he 
was unable to improve his collections to 
any appreciable degree. 

he manager decided to cover’ this 
particular district himself to see if he 
could not speed up collections there. He 
went out one day, recently, among the 
same class of people the agent had been 
calling on and in one day collected $365, 
increased the advance payments from 
$59.83 to $163.69 and reduced the arrears 
from $177.24 to $107.09. He accomplished 
in one day more than the other agent 
had been able to accomplish in the space 
of three days. In this instance the regu- 
lar agent insisted the thing couldn’t be 
done; the manager proved him to be 
wrong. 





THE WEEKLY INCOME POLICY 

The industrial weekly income policy 
has proved a boon to many a family 
when the breadwinner has been suddenly 
taken away. One of the features of this 
policy is that it provides a: regular in- 
come for widows and orphans until such 
time as the state starts to make pay- 
ments granted under the law which pro- 
vides an income for widows and or- 
phans. 

Under the terms of the ordinary in- 
dustrial policy, a widow receives the 


-money in a lump sum from the insur- 


ance company and sometimes, after: the 
funeral expenses have been paid there is 
but very little money left to provide for 
the needs of a family. Under the terms 
of the weekly income policy the widow 


‘receives a specified amount each week 


for six months. 





MISS HAYNES’ CAREER 
Miss Jane McG. Haynes, cashier at 
Richmond for the New York Life, was 
the subject of an interesting write-up in 
a newspaper of that city the other day, 
the idea being featured that she was the 
woman cashier in the Southern depart- 
ment of the company which includes ten 
branch offices. She has been with the 
company there for ten years and has 
been cashier for the past two years. Her 

picture was carried with the story. 





LAMBETH CONVALESCING 
Robert E. Lambeth, cashier in the 
Richmond, Va., office of The Prudential 
for many years, who suffered a nervous 
breakdown eight months ago, is reported 
to be now convalescent and he hopes to 
be back at work soon. 





The date of the educational conference 
for the Western Group of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual this Fall at the Hotel Del 
Monte, Del Monte, Calif., has been 
changed from September 22, 23 and 24, 
to September 26, 27 and 28. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








“The World Do Move” 


SO DO WE 
JULY 1, 1927 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


and its staff will be housed in a 
new home at 110 FULTON 
STREET, NEW YORK, after July 
1, 1927, on the TWELFTH FLOOR 
of the fifteen story THE EAST- 
ERN UNDERWRITER BUILD- 
ING. 


We are happy to make this an- 
nouncement to our friends and we 
want you to rejoice with us in the 
happiness which envelops_ the 
move. 


Our LIFE Insurance friends will 
be glad to know that our lives are 
to be lengthened through laboring 
in ideal surroundings. 


Our FIRE Insurance friends can 
take heart due to the lessening of 
fire hazard to which we were sub- 
jected. 


Our CASUALTY Insurance 
friends should be relieved by the 
knowledge of less likelihood of ac- 
cident overtaking members of the 
staff on duty. 


Our SURETY friends can with 
abandon GUARANTEE that 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
will continue to be 
“A Weekly Newspaper Interpreting 
The True Spirit Of Insurance” 


CLARENCE AXMAN. 
Ws. L. Haptey. 








FIRE EXECUTIVES SHOULD TALK 
MORE IN PUBLIC 
Occasionally a fire insurance executive 
talks for publication in the press but not 
frequently enough. The “silence is 
golden” maxim has prevailed much too 
long in the great realm of American 
business which the fire underwriters rep- 
resent. If more fire executives had 
called a spade a spade so that a wide 
audience could have heard them instead 
of a cloistered few the underwriting situ- 
ation would be nearer the co-ordination 

goal. 

When a man is interviewed he pauses 
for a moment to look backwards as well 
as forwards and then tells what he sees. 
Temporarily disassociating himself from 
the herd he stands on the hill and notes 
how the procession is moving. What he 
sees may surprise or shock him. It may 
cause him and the procession to change 
the route. If he has the experience and 
back ground to correlate his views, the 
intelligence to appreciate fact signifi- 
cance and the courage of expression then 


the business he reviews is the bene- 
factor. * 
The Eastern Underwriter at various 


times has been fortunate enough to be 
able to print exclusive interviews on pre- 
vailing insurance currents with many of 
the nation’s leading fire underwriters and 
this week a distinguished addition to the 
Forum has been made in the person of 
Henry W. Gray of the London & Lan- 
cashire forming part of the story in con- 
nection with that company. Mr. Gray 
views with regret the loss by companies 
of the control of underwriting, a result 
of the war, and sounds the warning that 
the control must be regained. What he 
says on this subject, special agents, the 
facility with which bad physical risks can 
obtain insurance, the drive for business 
and other topics is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the fire insurance thought of the 
day. 





AUTO CLUB INSURANCE 

Some insurance agents labor under 
the mistaken opinion that their individ- 
ual efforts are of little avail in oppos- 
ing some movement inimical to the le- 
gitimate business of insurance, with spe- 
cial reference to the formation of auto- 
mobile insurance companies by automo- 
bile clubs. Campaigns to link up auto- 
mobile clubs with insurance as a means 
for increasing the membership of clubs 
and providing funds for organizers of 
such insurance companies are no new 
development. In some places the move- 
ment has made headway; elsewhere it 
has been defeated, and largely through 
opposition offered by insurance men who 
are members of these automobile clubs. 
They have pointed out convincingly the 
dangers that beset clubs when they be- 
come commercialized and also the haz- 
ards to individual lines of business when 
associations encroach upon them. 

That the best way to beat automobile 
club insurance propositions is for local 
agents to oppose them vigorously when 
the topic is first broached at a club meet- 
ing is proved by the recent results in 
Genesee County, N. Y. On the first page 
of the fire insurance department of this 
issue there appears a detailed story of 
the defeat of such an insurance propo- 
sition by an auto club after two insur- 
ance men had effectively exposed the 














The Human Side of Insurance 








I. W. ROSE 





JOHN S. HAMILTON 








J. W. Rose, recently elected president 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., needs no _introduc- 
tion to insurance men in New York 
state. He lives in Buffalo, at the far 
end of the state from New York city, 
but that doesn’t hide him in the least. 
Mr. Rose made a tour of the state this 
last winter and spring speaking at va 
ricus local agents’ meetings and attack- 
ing particularly the Central Bureau plan 
ot the casualty companies. He was then 
secretary-treasurer of the New York As- 
sociation, a position he had filled admir- 
ably for three years. He thought he 
was through with his administrative. du- 
ties when the annual meeting was held 
last month in Syracuse. But the associa- 
tion would have none of that, and now 
he is the fitting successor to such others 
as W. H. McPherson, E. A. Beach, F. L. 
Gardner and F. V. Bruns. 

es + o> 


Elwood L. Hancel, son of Max J. Han- 
cel, associate general agent of the Louis 
Reichert agency of the Travelers, has 
just been graduated from the Massanut- 
ten Military Academy of Woodstock, 
Va., with high honors. In the gradua- 
tion exercises he delivered an oration 
on the subject of “American Invest- 
ments in South America.” Elwood L. 
Hancel was given the business direction 
of the Academy’s year book, called “Ad- 
jutant 1927,” and did his job so neatly 
that he was awarded a gold medal bear- 
ing the inscription, “Manager Adjutant 
Massanutten Academy 1927.” The year 








many features to the members who were 
not intimately acquainted with insurance. 

Not only was opposition coming from 
insurance sources, but a local newspaper 
published a leading editorial severely 
criticizing the attempt to organize an 
insurance company in connection with 
the activities of the club. This example 
ought to give courage to agents in other 
districts where auto club insurance plans 
are in the air. If the agents act quickly 
in their own defense, they will find their 
business saved for them and real pro- 
tection assured their clients. If they 
fear to fight, then these automobile club 
managers who are interested in insurance 
schemes are going to find comparatively 
little opposition. 


John S. Hamilton, of Gloversville, 
N. Y., is the new vice-president of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc. His selection as first assis- 
tant to President J. W. Rose meets 
with popular favor among the 800 mem- 
bers of the association as Mr. Hamilton 
is an active worker in association at- 
fairs and is well-liked in fire insurance 
company circles. He has been a men- 
ber of the New York Association's 
board of directors and is boosting or- 
ganization work in his section ot the 
state. Mr. Hamilton has been an insur- 
ance agent since 1914, previous to which 
he was a salesman for a company selling 
materials with which to manufacture 
gloves. During the last thirteen years 
he has built up a_ successful agency. 
Speaking of insurance he says: “I think 
the insurance business, if one engages 
in it seriously, can provide more work 
and more interesting work than anything 
else with which I have had any experi- 
ence.” 








book contained 26 pages of advertising 
= of 88 pages. He secured all of these 
ads. 

For another accomplishment he was 
awarded a bronze medal, being captain 
of the “Harvard” team of the Intra- 
Mural Basket Ball League of the Acad- 
emy, which won the championship, He 
was also awarded a silver cup, commem- 
orating leadership of the Massanutten 
Academy Tennis‘ team. This covered 
two successive years. It will be rec led 
that during the vacation period bei\,een 
the 1926 and 1927 year, this extra r 
nary young man made a trip to Eu ope, 
working his way across as cabin bc om 
a liner, and after landing toured a1 
for four weeks on the money he : :ade 
on the trip over. He contemplates : 
to and through South America in a_ mi- 
lar manner. He has given no noti 1 as 
to just what he will do on arrival | ome 
from that trip, but it is a good bet ‘hat 
he will be prominently identified vith 
some big business house in New ork 
City. 

"a, S 

Anthony Overton, president of the 
Victory Life of Chicago, a company tit- 
ing insurance on negroes, was aw: “ded 
the Spingarn Medal for 1927 by the } 
tional Association for the Advance: ient 
of Colored People as a result of Mr. 
Overton’s success in a long bus: 
career and for the crowning achieve: ent 
of securing the admission of the Viciory 
Life Insurance Company to New York. 
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The Appeal of and the History of 
Liverpool 
Liverpool has aptly been christened the 
“Home of Insurance,” although it can- 
not lay claim to being the originator of 
the great craft which came into being 
when Liverpool was‘a but little known 


hamlet. Nevertheless, Liverpool can 
boast of being the birthplace of a num- 
ber of the largest and most progressive 
British offices. 

There must be something in the air of 
Liverpool that agrees with insurance, 
and, under such circumstances, it is both 
interesting and permissible to delve 
briefly into Liverpool’s own history and 
to ascertain why Liverpool was the se- 
lected jumping-off ground for so many 
great insurance offices. 

Liverpool—one of the most important 
seaport cities in the British Empire, and, 
indeed, of the world—was once merely 
a collection of rude dwellings, situate 
upon the margin of the River Mersey. 
Slowly at first, but with ever-accelerat- 
ing rapidity it has developed into a city 
of great commercial significance. 

The town of Liverpool—or, as it ap- 
pears to have been originally called, Lyr- 
pool—received its first charter at the 
hands of King John, in the year 1207, 
and was made a free borough in 1229 by 
Henry III. These distinctions do not ap- 
pear, however, to have been accompanied 

y any practical benefits, for we find 
that the town remained in comparative 
obscurity for the next four hundred 
years or more. 

At the end of the thirteenth century, 
the population was about 840; at the 
close of the sixteenth century it was 
4,000. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, however, Liverpool be- 
came the home of many London mer- 
chants, who had abandoned their opera- 
tions in the Metropolis in consequence 
of the disastrous effects of the plague 
and t:e great fire of London. The stim- 
ulus ‘ius given to the town was soon 
evidenced in mercantile prosperity and 
from that time Liverpool has never 
looke! back. 

At ‘he close of the eighteenth century, 
the number of its inhabitants was 77,000; 
by the end of the nineteenth century, it 
had r'-en to 716,810; while the last cen- 
Sus gives the population as 802,940. 

_the town soon became the formidable 
tival of other British ports, more par- 
ticularly in regard to foreign trade. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century the develop- 
ment of the coal resources of Lancashire, 
together with the inventions of the 
spinning-jenny and of the power-loom— 
Which turned the County Palatine into 
one of the mammoth workshops of the 
world—gave a remarkable fillip to the 
trade of Liverpool. 

With the advent of the nineteenth 
Century, there also came the invention 
of steam, the railway locomotive and the 
Steamship, all of which contributed to 

@ progress of the town. Liverpool, 
Moreover, became the gateway of the 
West and the port of discharge for the 
Major cotton trade of the world; in fact, 
‘twas the channel through which the 














textile manufacturers of Lancashire were 
distributed to every corner of the globe. 
The place gained in importance year by 
year; dock after dock was constructed; 
fleets of liners made Liverpool their har- 
bor; and, today, the maritime and com- 
mercial ramifications of the city are 
world-wide. 

Architecturally too, Liverpool occupies 
a leading position among the cities of 
the world. Among the best examples 
are the Liverpool Exchange, which cost 
$1,120,000; the Walker Art Gallery; the 
Liverpool University; the palatial Cot- 
ton Exchange, costing more than $1,500,- 
000; and St. George’s Hall, a magnifi- 
cent specimen of Corinthian architecture, 
considered by connoiseurs to be one of 
the finest buildings in Europe. These 
are but a few of the main buildings of 
note and have been greatly added to 
of late years. 

The riverside aspect has, moreover, 
during recent years, been improved by 
the erection of the imposing offices of 
the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, 
and other dignified structures; and it is 
when the voyager enters the city by its 
marine gate—the Mersey—that he ob- 
tains perhaps the most vivid impression 
of its wealth and natural advantages. 

With all these outstanding opportuni- 
ties presenting themselves to far-seeing 
men in the early “sixties,” it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that Liverpool took 
pride of place in the insurance mind of 
the day, and to this may be ascribed the 
reason three great companies had their 
birth in Liverpool: the Royal, the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe and the Lon- 
don & Lancashire. 

£7) 4 
John B. Knox a Perfect Host 

In inviting a family of seven, six of 
whom he had never met, and five of the 
number children, to be guests at his 
home during a convention running over 
three days the head of any family is let- 
ing himself and his home folks in for a 
large sized contract, so much so that few 
assume such a liability. John B. Knox, 
president of the Equitable Fire & Ma- 
rine, and secretary of the Pheonix of 
Hartford, earned the right to such dis- 
tinction when he invited W. L. Hadley, 
secretary, The Eastern Underwriter, and 
Mrs. Hadley, and their family of five 
adopted children—the Misses Victoria, 
Jane, Sue and Amy Ruth, and Master 
Tames William—to be the guests of him- 
self and his family at the beautiful Knox 
home, No. 5 West Hill, West Hartford, 
during the Insurance Advertising _Con- 
ference Convention held in Hartford re- 
cently. ’ 

Two automobiles met the family on 
their arrival in Hartford on Sunday eve- 
ning and they were whisked away to the 
Knox home where an entire floor had 
been made ready for their occupancy. 
During their stay in Hartford which 
ended on Wednesday afternoon with the 
termination of the convention, notwith- 
standing the almost continuous rain, the 
Hadleys were motored to points of in- 
terest throughout the city, including the 
State Capital building, the State Library, 


the Morgan Memorial, the home office of 
the Phoenix Fire, the Phoenix Mutual 
Life and the Travelers. 

In the Phoenix Fire office Mr. Knox 
presented the Hadley family to the mem- 
bers of the official family of that com- 
pany who happened to be in, including 
Secretaries Gustetter, Whitman and 
Chaplin, of the Phoenix; and Vice- 
President Bowers of the Connecticut. 
Mr. Chaplin conducted them through the 
building. 

At the office of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life the Hadleys' were received by 
President Welch and _ Vice-President 
Russell, the former escorting them 
through the beautiful home office build- 
ing. Through the rain the next visit 
was to the Travelers Tower where a call 
was made upon C. W. Van Beynum, head 
of the Travelers’ publicity department. 

At the banauet of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference Mr. Knox, his two 
daughters (Miss Ada Louise Knox and 
Mrs. Ethel Knox Clifton) and his grand- 
daughter, Miss Betty Clifton, were 
guests of the Hadleys. On the evening 
of the last day of the Conference the 
Hadley family returned to New York by 
the steamer “Hartford,” via the Connec- 
ticut River and Long Island Sound. 


Less Than 5,000 Killed in British Motor 
Accidents Last Year 

It is interesting to note that less than 
5,000 persons were killed in Great Brit- 
ain last year by automobile accidents 
and that 133,000 were injured. 

The chief constable of one of the Brit- 
ish cities has expressed the opinion that 
“if pedestrians were as careful as the 
average motorist, many of whom drive 
fast, but safely, there would be very 
many fewer accidents. Walking to the 
common danger seems to be more preva- 
lent than driving to the common danger.” 


Met Friend On Train; Didn’t Prepare 
Speech 


James A. Beha is about as rushed 
for time as any man in the business. 
The superintendent of insurance of this 
state was scheduled to talk before the 
agents’ convention in Syracuse last 
month and at the last moment decided 
to write the speech on the train going 
up-state. After arriving on the train he 
found himself so popular with insurance 
visitors that by the time he had arrived 
at Syracuse he hadn’t written a line of 
the address. This accounts’ for the fact 
that the newspapers didn’t have an ad- 
vanced report of what Mr. Beha said 
at Syracuse. As he is a good impromptu 
talker and has his thoughts well corre- 
lated it wasn’t necessary for him to have 
a manuscript. 

* * 
President of “The Insurance Field” 

Thanks Insurance Newspaper for 

Hitchcock Memorial Resolutions 


Young E. Allison, president of “The 
Insurance Field,” has written the follow- 
ing letter to Arthur L. J. Smith, presi- 
dent of “The Spectator,” in acknowlcdge- 
ment of the engrossed resolutions pre- 
pared at a meeting of insurance news- 
paper men, called upon the death of C. 
I. Hitchcock, late president of “The In- 
surance Field,” and signed by the lead- 
ing insurance newspaper men in the 
East: 

“Your letter of May 27th containing 
considerate notification of the forward- 
ing-of a copy of resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of insurance journalists held 
upon announcement of the death of 
Champion I. Hitchcock, was duly re- 
ceived. 

“This morning were safely delivered 
the beautifully engrossed resolutions 
signed in personal and professional auto- 
graph by all those present. It constitutes 
in itself not only a beautiful but rare 
and highly valued memoriam from those 
who had abundant opportunities to know 
Mr. Hitchcock well in personal relations 
and in the keen competition of profes- 
sional activities. The resolutions do no 
less honor to the hearts and judgments 
of those who thus expressed themselves 
than to him who is so appreciatively 
valued and described therein. : 

“On behalf of all his associates on 


‘The Insurance Field” I have, therefore, 
to express to you and through you to the 
other signers, our very deep apprecia- 
tion of this beautiful souvenir of Mr. 
Hitchcock’s life and memory which will 
be draped over his accustomed but now 
empty place in this office. It is well 
that those who have worked together, 
often in turmoil, always in generous 


rivalry, should dwell together in spirit 
forever.” 
es “* 


London Crowded With Tourists 


Unless the American ‘and Canadian 
actuaries have made their reservations 
for hotel accommodations in London 
they are going to have some difficulty in 
getting rooms when they: arrive for’ the 
International Congress of Actuaries, 

am informed by A. C. Blackall, well- 
known newspaper man -of London, that 
there are already some 500,000 reserva- 
tions at the hotels for the summer and 
that the influx of visitors there from 
all parts of the world has established a 
record. In the last two years several 
new large hotels have gone up which are 
the last word in luxury. M1. Blackall 
further writes as follows: 

“Many more pople are coming to Lon- 
don than to the Continent this year 
owing to the greatly increased prices now 
being charged in Paris, Berlin, and other 
cities, while London rates show no ap- 
preciable difference. It was very differ- 
ent a year ago when Paris was enticing 
many of us Britishers over there, owing 
to the franc’s depreciation, now that it 
is about half the rate it was then, 
prices have soared, while the newly im- 
posed tax on all hotel bills (to do away 
with tips, but doesn’t) makes them look 
somewhat alarming, and has the effect 
of keeping many visitors away.” 

* * * 


Installment Payments 


_ From the letter of a well-known execu- 
tive written to me last week I quote the 
following paragraphs about a subject of 
widespread interest in the insurance busi- 
ness: 

_ “When a man gets arrested for speed- 
ing in his automobile or is asked to pay 
an insurance premium it is frequently 
found that he is remarkably short of 
cash either for the purpose of paying for 
the fine or the premium, in other words, 
it is marvelous how he was ever able to 
buy the machine and provide the gaso- 
line. Was it not the late Pierpont Mor- 
gan who advised the man who asked him 
as to the cost of a yacht that he had 
better stop right there because if he was 
exercised over the cost of the yacht his 
case was hopeless when it came to the 
cost of maintenance and operation. This 
seems to be the condition of a great 
many automobile purchasers. str 

“One of the occupants of my grave- 
yard is my effort to introduce the quar- 
terly and semi-annual premium into the 
automobile line. I still think that it 
would be a great thing, and I shouldn’t 
be inclined to tax the policy purchaser 
much for the deferred premiums. Also, 
there is no question in my mind that if 
the payment of premiums was made 
easier and the insurance agents ‘would 
get to work, much of this agitation for 
compulsory insurance would die: outs but 
again I was lonely and my scheme met 
a dishonored death. 

“Instalment payments for life insur- 
ance on any other kind of instrance— 
what would the gentleman have—all in}* 
surance issued for single premiums? 
That is the only kind of life premium 
that is not an instalment payment;* be 
it annual, semi-annual, quarterly, month- 
ly or weekly. 

“T have had no experience with instal- 
ment payments for periods of less than 
one month, but I still believe very 
strongly that much good can be done in 
the way of proper insurance by permit- 
ting the insurance bill to be paid- month: 
ly the same as the groceryman an 
others are paid. I suppose many. people 
think on the basis of a week’s wage but 
there are a sufficient number on, the 
monthly basis to enable a great number 
of men to properly protect their families 
in a way to which they are accustomed.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








Newark Protective 
Ass’n. Is Reorganized 


CONTROLS SALVAGE CORPS 





Organization Takes Advantage Of New 
Laws Passed By New Jersey Legis- 
lature; W. A. Hall, Jr., President 





A complete reorganization and the 
adoption of new by-laws was made_at 
a meeting of the Newark Underwriters’ 
Protective Association, which controls 
the salvage corps, held in the offices of 
the American of Newark on Friday last. 

The reorganization was made possible 
through the passage of three bills by the 
last legislature drafted for that purpose 
and introduced by Senator Wolber of 
Passaic. The bills passed, all amend- 
ing the act of 1879, under which the 
corps was formed, have strengthened 
the organization and made it amenable 
to the corporation act of 1896 insofar 
as it applies to non-stock corporations. 

At the meeting on Friday which lasted 
more than three hours, Harold S. Poole 
of the Home presided. The first action 
taken was the election of the follow- 
ing board of directors: 

C. W. Bailey, American of Newark; 
Neal Bassett, Firemen’s of Newark; T. 
L. Farquhar, Newark Fire; W. A. Hall, 
Jr., United States Fire; Ralph E. Harts- 
horn, Aetna Fire; C. M. Henry, Han- 
over; F. B. Heller, Glens Falls; Harry 
O. Huth, Camden Fire; Charles C. 
Lyon, Niagara; Robert O’Gorman, New 
York Underwriters; Robert A. Osborne, 
Great American; H. S. Poole, Home; 
Julius A. Proehl, National Fire; Arthur 
D. Reeve, Northern Assurance, and Fred 
H. Walker, Lx te i. Bes. 

The board of directors then elected the 
following officers; President, W. 
Hall, Jr.; vice-presidents, Neal Bassett 
and C. Weston Bailey; secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles M. Henry. The officers 
and the executive committee which con- 
sists of T. L. Farquhar, Robert O’Gor- 
man, Robert A. Osborne, H. S. Poole 
and Julius A. Proehl, will control the op- 
eration of the salvage corps. 

Some fifty-eight by-laws were adopted 
and under the new law each company 
has one vote, and all companies having 
a premium income of $5,000 or more 
have one additional vote. The meeting 
was the largest ever held by the organi- 
zation more than seventy-seven repre- 
sentatives of companies being present, in 
addition to local agents and_ special 
agents. 

It was also decided at the meeting 
that the board of directors would meet 
quarterly, while the executive committee 
would hold their meetings monthly. 





SALVAGE CORPS ELECTS 


At the annual meeting on Monday of 
the subscribing members of the Fire 
Insurance Salvage Corps of Brooklyn, 
Wallace Reid, of Wallace Reid & Co., 
was elected president; Charles L. Tyner, 
president of the Home, vice-president; 
W. L. Chambers, treasurer, and 2 
Iremonger, secretary. The directors in- 
elude Willard S. Brown, Lyman Candee, 
B. M. Culver, H. N. Kelsey, W. H. 
Koop, William Macintosh, John H. 
Packard, Joseph W. Russell and O. E. 
Schaefer. 





RICHMOND EXCHANGE TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Exchange of Richmond scheduled to be 
held July 8, will be held at the Rich- 
mond Yacht Club, a few miles down the 
James river. The committee on enter- 
tainment comprises the following: Fred 
W. Clintsman, Otis M. Alfriend, Robert 
W. Cole, Saunders Brooks and F. V. 
Berry. 


Auto Club Defeats 
Insurance Scheme 


AGENTS POINT OUT DANGER 





Newspaper in Genesee County, N. Y., 
Also Vigorously Opposes Com- 
mercializing Auto Club 





A splendid example of opposition to 
local automobile clubs entering the insur- 
ance business has been set by the Gen- 
esee Automobile Club of Genesee Coun- 
ty, New York. The directors of this club 
at a recent meeting at Batavia, Ny “X, 
emphatically voted down an insurance 
proposition and said that the club would 
not engage in any commercial enterprise. 
This action of the club received wide 
publicity in the shape of a front page 
news story in the “Le Roy Gazette 
News” and a long editorial in the same 
issue commending the stand of the club. 
Much of the credit for defeating the in- 
surance scheme is due to two well-known 
insurance agents of Rochester—Welling- 
ton Potter and Charles D. Tuke. 

Here is how the “Le Roy Gazette 
News” story shows the reaction of the 
club: 

“At a meeting of the directors held at 
the Hotel Hamilton in Batavia Friday 
night it was voted that the club is not 
to engage in any commercial enterprise. 

Dangers Pointed Out to Club 


“The meeting was called particularly 
to decide upon the question as to wheth- 
er or not the club should offer to mem- 
bers automobile insurance in the New 
York State Automobile Alliance, which 
is a mutual company said to be repre- 
sented by Secretary E. S. Belknap. 
Charles D. Tuke of the Rochester Auto- 
mobile Club was present upon the invita- 
tion of the directors and said that the 
Rochester club had found it inadvisable 
to engage in any commercial enterprise 
of any nature. Wellington Potter, a 
Rochester business man, was also present 
and pointed out the dangers that attend- 
ed the embarkation in the insurance 
business by an automobile club. After 
discussion by the directors, the vote 
showed that they all, with the exception 
‘of Mr. Belknap, were opposed to the in- 
surance proposition or any other venture 


of a so-called mutual nature on the part. 


of the club. 

“Mr. Belknap came into Genesee 
county about six weeks ago for the pur- 
pose of promoting an automobile club. 
The idea met with considerable favor 
among automobilists of the county and 
the campaign for membership was nicely 
under way when the question of mutual 
insurance was injected. This subject was 
not broached to the directors when they 
were asked to become such by Mr. Belk- 
nap and it was not brought to the at- 
tention of members who first joined the 
club. With the issuance of the first 
number of the ‘Genesee Motorist,’ the 
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Erope inthe DARK 


(American Eveready Works) 


It’s dangerous business. 


So many unexpected things can and do happen. 


— 


For instance—there’s the man who was groping along in 
the dark about his insurance-——and he saw the light in the glow 


of a fire that left him uninsured. 
ya 


Agents will do well to advise their clients about this grop- 
ing in the dark business and offer advice in the light of their 
insurance knowledge as to the right amount and kind of insur- 


ance necessary to safety. 


It is also well to shed a kindly beam 


on the advisability of being insured in a strong financially 


sound company 


= 


But above all things don’t let your clients—‘“grope in the 


dark” 


THE HOME 


official publication of the club, contain- 
ing an application blank for mutual in- 
surance, addressed to Mr. Belknap, and 
an article on ‘Automobile Insurance for 
Club Members’ by Oscar J. Brown, the 
directors and members allowed that it 
was time for a complete understanding 
on the question of the policy of the club 
before going any farther.” 

The leading editorial in the “Gazette- 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





J. A. KELSEY, President 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 
G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 





CAPITAL 

PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS . 
TOTAL ASSETS . 





Statement December 31, 


1926 
$1,000,000.00 
45,608.17 
136,565.00 
1,453,736.59 
3,435,909.76 

















INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





NEW YORK 


News” severely condemns insurance 
schemes for automobile clubs in the fol- 
lowing : 


“A few weeks ago there was started in 
Genesee county a movement for the or- 
ganization of the Genesee Automobile 
Club, and it met with much favor. I+ was 
found that a considerable number of mo- 
torists throughout the county 9 the 
idea of a club that would be a ‘home’ 
club, affiliated with the New York State 
Automobile Association and the Automo- 
bile Association of America. Expresse 
sentiment indicated that there was room 
in Genesee county for such a club o1 the 
Simon pure basis of bringing the auto 
owners closer together for the promo 
tion of better roads, more careful driv- 
ing, sane traffic ‘regulation and the roa 
service and touring advice that any well 
operated club can give. 

“FE. S. Belknap, Jr., who came into the 
county from Albany to promote the club, 
made a good impression and the met 
bership was rapidly growing when there 
appeared a negro in the wocdpile. 
Whether the colored gentleman wé 
there all the time or crept in later t 
mains to be determined. In either evett 
he was there and for the purpose of pro 


(Continued on page 17) 
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the fol- 
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Seys Business Woman 
Lacks Perspective 


IS HER PRINCIPAL HANDICAP 





Josephine E. Hunt, Hartford Fire Credit 
Manager, Tells Why Many Women 
Fail To Get Ahead 





The principal handicap of the woman 
in business is lack of ability to see con- 
ditions in proper perspective, said Jos- 
ephine E. Hunt, credit manager of the 
Hartford Fire at Chicago, in an address 
before the convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men at Louisville, 
Ky., yesterday. 

“Woman’s work has been confined so 
largely to the four walls of a home that 
she has not had the opportunity to de- 
velop a broad point of view,” Mrs. Hunt 
said. “We need to know more about 
general business conditions, more about 
practical applied economics. We need 
to acquire a business sense equal to 
man’s. 

“Yet in developing our sense of per- 
spective we must take care lest we adopt 
a visionary attitude in which mirages are 
substituted for sound deductions. 

Tradition Brings Handicaps 

_ “The -handicaps of women in the bus- 
iness world are largely the result of our 
limited business traditions and the dif- 
ficulty of securing recognition from our 
associates, although I am frank to say 
that the woman business executive usu- 
ally gets recognition as soon as she be- 
comes qualified to receive it. 

“In the detail end of business woman 
has an advantage over man. Her work 
in the home has given her mastery of 
detail and routine which she readily 
transfers to her office activity. She has 
also the attribute of superior patience, 
which is so important in keeping a busi- 
ness running smoothly. 

“But she lacks man’s ability to analyze 
conditions effectively and to see ahead 
clearly because her environment and 
habits have not bred in her man’s highly 
developed perspective. 

Perspective is the element in business 
that means the difference between clerk- 
ship and management. It is the faculty 
of looking into the future and seeing 
where we are going to be a month or 
a year hence. 

‘Business women cannot expect to de- 
velop this ability unless we study and 
cultivate outside contacts through which 
we can learn about other people’s prob- 
lems and their solution. We must not 
let the four walls of a business office 
confine us as did the four walls of a 
home _We must push back our horizons 
and gain perspective.” 





HOME CHANGES IN VIRGINIA 





McCa cthy And Taylor State Agents For 
Entire Group; Gibbons And 
Tupper Specials 
Frank J. McCarthy, state agent in Vir- 
gina ‘or the Home and the City of New 
York, ind Herbert C. Taylor, state agent 
or the Franklin, Carolina and Home- 
stead in the same territory, became state 
agents for the entire Home group June 
undcr the style of McCarthy & Tay- 
Or. At the same time, Hunter M. Gib- 
bons and Edward D. Tupper, hitherto 
assistants to Mr. McCarthy, became spe- 
“al azsents in Virginia for the same 
Stoup. The purpose of the new arrange- 
Ment is to avoid duplication of effort and 
tender better and more effective service 
lm the field. Mr. McCarthy has been 
Morcsenting the Home in Virginia since 
“arch 4, 1904. Mr. Taylor’s connection 
bs its affiliated companies dates from 
eptember, 1916. The New Brunswick, 
oe recently came under control of 
€ Home, will continue under the T. J. 
"8ram general agency management at 
ynchburg, as heretofore, it is an- 
nounced 


Details of Columbia 
Scholarship Courses 


STUDIES WILL TAKE 2 YEARS 





Applications for Awards Will Close Au- 
gust 31; Students Must Work Part 
Time with Companies 





Scholarships to the Extension Depart- 
ment of Columbia University in New 
York are being offered by fire insurance 
companies to this year’s high school 
graduates who contemplate entering fire 
insurance. The course provides for in- 
struction in English, economics, account- 
ing, business, law, commercial correspon- 
dence, mathematics, chemistry, elements 
of business office organization and fire 
insurance rating. Inquiries regarding 
the course and the conditions under 
which scholarship awards will be made 
are being addressed to Edward R. Hardy, 
assistant manager of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, 85 John Street, in 
New York. 

Under the present plan students will 
work in the companies’ offices during 
the morning and attend classes in the 
afternoon, receiving $40 a month for part 
time and $80 a month for full time, such 
as the college vacation periods. Those 
accepting scholarships agree to work for 
the companies for two years after finish- 
ing the course for which they will re- 
ceive the prevailing salaries for the po- 
sitions to which they are assigned. The 
cooperating fire companies are offering 
from one to eight scholarships each. 

Applications should be made on or be- 
fore August 31. The personnel of the 
awarding committee is as follows: Mr. 
Hardy, W. E. Mallalieu, general mana- 
ger of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; Sumner Rhoades, manager 
of the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion; W. J. Ward, secretary of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion, and W. B. White, superintendent 
of surveys of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 





Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, was the guest of 
honor and principal speaker at the lun- 
cheon-meeting of the Perth Amboy 
Board of Underwriters which was held 
ou Friday last. Mr. Falls spoke in length 
on “Use and Occupancy.” 


Auto Club Kills 


Insurance Scheme 


(Continued from page 16) 

viding the members with automobile in- 
surance and probzbly later on with tires, 
gasoline, oils and divers other motor com- 
modities marketed on the mutual plan. 
Once it became known to the directors 
that there was a smell in Denmark, it 
did not take them long to smoke out the 
darky and send him on his way. The 
Genesee Automobile Club will function as 
a genuine automobile club ought to func- 
tion or it will not function at all. It is 
to be no clearing house or market place 
for the wares of any man. 

“As the situation now stands it is 
squarely up to Mr. Belknap. If he came 
here simply and purely for the purpose 
of promoting an automobile club for the 
money he could gain, and to which he is 
justly entitled, for the time and energy 
expended in organization, all well and 
good. The opportunity is greater than 
it was before as the policy of the club 
has been clearly delineated by the ac- 
tion of the directors. It is a bit unfor- 
tunate that he, as secretary and organ- 
izer, allowed the insurance question to 
creep in, but this can be overlooked. He 
should go ahead with his work, and will 
have a hearty co-operation on the part 
of those who are now members. 

“If, on the other hand, Mr. Belknap 
was connected with the insurance prop- 
osition when he came here and it was a 
part of his plan to slip it in once the 
club was under way, his usefulness to the 
project is no more and he may be ex- 
cused at any time.” 
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Newlyweds Wife:* This book tells 
‘HowTo Be Happy Though Married” 


. 


Newlywed Agent: ‘And this sign 
indicates How To BeHappy Though 


An Agent, for through it we -- 
‘Get the Best inTHE WORLD” 





An Insurance Service Extended to Everybody 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the A&tna 
Insurance Company, The World Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, and The Century Indemnity Company, will be glad 
to provide information on all insurance problems. This service 
is not only extended to agents and policy-holders of these three 
companies but to the general public as well. 


Address requests for information to 


670 Main Street INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU Hartford, Conn. 
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Tells What Is Meant 
By Words “Cash Value” 


IN FIRE LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 


Agricultural Of Watertown Issues New 
Pamphlet Describing Proper Bases 
For Adjustments 





What constitutes “cash value” is al- 
ways a big question in fire insurance cir- 
cles. Fire policies agree to indemnify 
assureds for the cash value of their 
property at the time the loss or dam- 
age occurs, but it is quite another mat- 
ter to determine always the cash value. 
The Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y., 
has recently published a pamphlet, writ- 
ten by Assistant Secretary G. G. Ingle- 
hart, discussing cash value and arriving 
at the conclusion that such value consti- 
tutes the value a building or contents 
represents as a going concern, actual or 
potential, to a community or country. 
It is, in short, economic and not intrin- 
sic worth. A building which is idle and 
unusued will have a replacement value 
but no sound insurable value other than 
in some prospective sense. 

In the economic sense the value of a 
piece of property depends not on what it 
cost but upon what is is worth from the 
point of view of income or use to the 
owner. Values fluctuate as demands for 
things vary. Writing a policy for $5,000 
is not a guarantee that the value which 
that policy protects is to remain con- 
stant at $5,000. Valued policies, used in 
several states, are considered very un- 
sound by fire insurance men and con- 
stant efforts are being made to repeal 
them. 

Cash Value Means Sound Value 


Discussing several phases of cash value 
Mr. Inglehart says: 

“It is axiomatic that no scheme of 
sound underwriting should permit an as- 
sured to profit by a fire, and the clause 
of the standard policy plainly so indi- 
cates. The term ‘cash value’ is synony- 
mous with ‘sound value.’ 

“What is cash value? There have been 
countless decisions by the courts of all 
jurisdictions in an effort to determine the 
question. Few of these decisions show 
even an attempt to give a precise defi- 
nition—an indication that the problem 
has a great many factors. One thing is 
certain however, that the reproductive or 
replacement cost of the property de- 
scribed is not the only criterion of value. 
Indeed in many cases this cost has no 
relation to the amount of insurance 
which should be granted, or the deter- 
mination of a total loss. 

“We think of a dwelling located in 
the business section of a prosperous 
small city. Because of the commercial 
neighborhood the place, though fairly 
modern and of sound construction, has 
no attraction for the better class of ten- 
ants who are looking for spacious 
grounds and a more exclusive and rest- 
ful atmosphere. As a consequence the 
rent obtained does not yield a fair re- 
turn on the cost of the building. By 
the same token however, the land alone 
could be sold for as much as the en- 
tire property is worth. Is is not creat- 
ing a moral hazard to place insurance 
based on the reproductive cost? 

“It may not be generally understood 
that there are several degrees of moral 
hazard. They range from the active, 
malignant type which is shunned by all 
agents and companies, to the passive 








pany to represent. 





PROVEN DEPENDABILITY 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany has justified its reputation for dependability by sat- 
isfactory adjustment on every claim. 


It has justified its prestige among insurance agents 
by wholly satisfactory service on every policy written. 


Its comprehensive and dependable service to both 
policyholders and representatives makes this a good com- 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CITY AND SUBURBAN OFFICE 
Lewis Bldg., 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















kind which leaves an insured indifferent 
to the preservation of his property. All 
types affect the cash value from an un- 
derwriting viewpoint, but as the matter 
is more prevalent and less carefully con- 
sidered our discussion may profitably be 
limited to that. 

“We get daily offerings of from $2,000 
to $5,000 on dwellings in unprotected lo- 
calities or small villages, or on small 
acreage farms, where the owner has 
moved to an adjoining city and rented 
his home. The rent of such varies from 
$8.00 to $25.00 per month, rarely more. 
On an income-producing basis the build- 
ings, even by disregarding the land it- 
self, cannot be worth more than $1,000 
to $3,000. Insurance of any greater 
amount cannot fail to produce some de- 
gree of moral hazard regardless of the 
integrity of the insured. 

“No company or adjuster likes to be- 
come involved in arguments over cash 
value after a loss has occurred, but in 
some cases any regard for good prac- 
tices and sound policies is shown, dis- 
putes are inevitable. It is invariably the 
opinion of the assured and many times 
of the agent that the adjuster engages 
in controversy at the request of the com- 
pany, and because the insurer is anxious 
to avoid the responsibility of its con- 
tract. It need only be stated in refuta- 
tion that insurance companies have no 
control over such economic situations as 
we have described. Cash values are es- 
tablished by conditions beyond their con- 
trol and they are compelled to take val- 
ues as they find them. There is, how- 


ever, some degree of truth in the criti- 
cism that we contribute to the moral 
hazard by accepting larger amounts than 
are justified by values. All right think- 
ing agents will gladly help us to remove 
that stain upon the business of insur- 
ance by limiting their writings to the ac- 
tual cash value. 

“What is cash value? From an under- 
writing viewpoint we think it is the value 
that a building and/or its contents rep- 
resents as a going concern, actual or 
potential, to the community or country. 
Ii. is, in short, economic and not intrin- 


- sic worth. A building that is idle and 


unused will have a replacement value 
but no sound insurable value other than 
in some prospective sense. If the lat 
ter is absent, none whatever. 

“The question naturally suggests it- 
selfi—What about the  co-insurance 
clause—and it is difficult to offer any 
generality in answer. Rating organiza- 
tions have thought only in terms of re- 
placement cost since partial losses are 
the rule rather than the exception and 
those losses cannot very well be settled 
except on a basis of replacement. But 
it is conceivable that replacement of a 
partial loss might exceed the market 
value of the entire property. The in- 
surance problem then becomes a dilem- 
ma because to attach a co-insurance 
clause and to base value on replacement 
cost may result in compelling the as- 
sured to carry more ‘coverage than the 
property is worth on the market. The 
solution which is fair to both parties to 
the contract would seem to be expressed 


in this way: Whenever replacement co-{, 
less physical depreciation, is materia! y 
in excess of market value, write the p:'- 
icy at flat rates and limit the total cov. 
erage to such market value.” 


Farm Risks 


Referring more especially to farm ha -- 
ards of New York State, the prescit 
high cost of replacement of buildin :s 
and the low value of farms presents on 
unusual and critical problem. On 1 ¢ 
assumption of a possible moral haza:, 
which we dislike to affirm exists, bui! |- 
ings, which to replace would exceed 1 ic 
present low value of a farm, should rot 
be insured for more than one-half {ic 
market value of the entire farm. \\e 
will assume farm agents will have a 
knowledge of local conditions that will 
enable them to fix the present value of 
farms, and upon this knowledge we must 
rely. The “cost to replace” must mos'ly 
be lost sight of, as we cannot be in the 
position of insuring to replace buildings. 
However great the hardship of the 
owner, at this critical time, the insuratice 
of buildings must be scaled down to ac- 
cord with depreciated farms. The in- 
surance of personal property can be en- 
couraged while building insurance is be- 
ing lowered. 

We would ask caution in insuring such 
farms as have excessive encumbrance. 
A heavy load of this sort in all branches 
of business will point strongly toward 
failure or fire. 

Agents will remember that high insur- 
ance tends to depart from “cash value” 
and makes difficult its ascertainment, and 
it is upon this all loss adjustments must 
rest. 





AT CENTURY LUNCHEON 

Seven insurance companies were 
among the many Philadelphia firms in 
existence for more than one hundred 
years that were represented at the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce Century 
luncheon last week. They were the 
Philadelphia Contributorship Insurance 
for Houses from Loss by Fire, the Mu- 
tual Assurance, the Insurance Company 
of North America, the Insurance Com- 
pany of the State of Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia and _ the 
Pennsylvania Fire. 

Among the notables present at the 
luncheon were Cyrus H. K. Curtis and 
Edward W. Bok, of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. 





TIDEWATER MUTUAL CHART’R’D. 


A charter of incorporation has been 
granted the Tidewater Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association of Smithfield, Va. 
This is a county mutual which had been 
previously operating under an old char- 
ter granted before the creation of the 
bureau of insurance to a company au- 
thorized to have branches in diffe:ent 
sections of the-state. Under its ew 
charter, it will function independen: of 
the original company. The _ incor: or- 
ators are: A. S. Johnson, president: R. 
W. Remick, secretary; J. M. Branch «nd 
M. R. Minton, all of Smithfield. Mr. 
Johnson is representative for the co nty 
of Isle of Wight in the Virginia | <1s- 
lature. 





NIAGARA AGENTS 51 YEAR. 

Pendleton & Pendleton, Inc, of 
Brooklyn, have represented the Nig ara 
Fire for fifty-one years. W. A. Pe: lle 
ton and F. S. Pendleton are still oth 
active in the agency corporation. 
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Evidence Showing That 
Fire Advertising Pays 


AGENTS’ PROFITS INCREASED 

J. W. Longnecker, Of Hartford Fire, 

Lists Six Purposes Of Successful Ads; 
Relation Of Agent And Company 








|. W. Longnecker, advertising man- 
ag: r of the Hartford Fire, is firm in his 
couviction that there is plenty of evi- 
dence showing that fire insurance ad- 
vertising pays. Results cannot always 
be counted or weighed or measured but 
intangibles and local agents’ enthusiasms 
prove that it adds to profits in his opin- 
ion. In an article written for the “Mag- 
azine Advertiser” Mr. Longnecker takes 
the position that as fire insurance is an 
intangible service that the average .prop- 
erty owner does not care to have to use 
even if he carries it, real advertising is 
essential to get it across in a proper 
way to the public. 

For nearly twenty years Mr. Long- 
necker says fire insurance has been ad- 


vertised in the magazines of the coun- 
try. This advertising has never reached 
any great volume but it has been suc- 
cessfully handled. In telling how this 
publicity can be made to pay, and pay 
handsomely Mr. Longnecker says in 
part: 
: In the first place such fire insurance 
advertising as has been done has one 
great element of efficiency. It has been 
continuous. It has kept everlastingly at 
its job and on the theory that advertis- 
ing is resultful in geometrical rather 
than arithmetical progression it has been 
pounding away at a few simple ideas 
hoping that eventually it will make these 
few simple ideas a part of the public’s 
every-day thinking. ; 
What are these ideas? The pioncer 
fire insurance advertiser in the United 
States has summed them up as follows: 


Six Functions Of Insurance Ads 


First—To make the public more con- 
scious of fire and its consequences to 
the individual and to the country. 

Second—To influence people to be 
more careful with fire, to know more 
about the things that cause fire, and to 
teach them how to guard against fire. 

Third—To fix the name of the com- 
pany doing this particular job of adver- 
tisine in the public’s mind and create 
toward that company a feeling of con- 
fidence on the part of all property 
own<rs. 

F urth—To create in the minds of all 
pro; -rty owners a respect for the ability 
of tve local insurance agent who repre- 
sent: that company to advise them on 
insu: ince matters. 

Fi th—To increase the business of the 
adv: tiser by increasing the total 
amo nt of fire insurance in force. | 

Si th—To make the local advertising 
of te agents of the advertising com- 
pan. more effective, by creating a back- 
grov id of interest and confidence on the 
part >f prospects solicited for insurance. 

‘most conspicuous proofs that the 
adve tising is paying come to light in 
conr ction with the sixth objective of 
the dvertising. 

Tze local newspaper space. Practi- 
cally the only companies mentioned by 
ham. by local agents in their own news- 
Pape. advertising are the nationally ad- 
verti:cd companies. 

It is easy enough to show to a dollar- 
mind-d executive that the cost of such 
advertising is as much or more than the 
advertiser whose name is mentioned is 
Speniing for his magazine background— 
ut where and when will this show on 
the record of income? It simply can’t 

€ traced. The only proof that the back- 
fround advertising is paying is to be 
found in the very apparent fact that 
these local agents know on which side 
their bread is buttered and unless they 
Perceived a value in a well known, well 
advertised trade name they would not 


depend upon its magic to strengthen 
their own local advertising. 


Magazines Make Local Copy Pull 


Then turn to another class of auxiliary 
advertising now very popular with local 
agents—the screen of the local movie 
theater. When the magazine advertis- 
ing of the fire insurance companies ap- 
pears on the newsstands, slides are 
flashed in hundreds of moving picture 
houses reproducing the essential part of 
the then current magazine advertisement 
and tieing up with the local agent by 
adding his name in big bold letters. In- 
tangibles pay for the companies’ adver- 
tising outgo, but pay nevertheless. This 
is poor pay if the only immediate end of 
the advertising is to be traceable results 
in the cash register—good and sufficient 
pay if the end sought is the develop- 
ment of the local agency; and the fourth 
objective, you will remember, was to 
create in the minds of all property own- 
ers respect for the ability of the local 
insurance agent to advise them on in- 
surance matters.” 

The local agent holds a place in the 
fire insurance business that is unique. He 
owns his business—all of it, not just the 
goodwill in it as is the case in all busi- 
ness, but to the extent that a company, 
even when it ends its agency contract 


FLOOD INSURANCE 
B. S. Rolfe Writes About This Protec- 


tion in Current Issue of “The 
Credit Monthly” 

Flood insurance, or the lack of it in 
the Mississippi Valley, is discussed by 
B. S. Rolfe in the June issue of the 
“Credit Monthly.” Under the title of 
“The Mississippi Lesson,” Mr. Rolfe says 
in part: 

“Rebuilding will be a long-drawn-out 
process. No one thing speeds rebuilding 
after any kind of catastrophe more than 
insurance. Fire insurance there must 
have been in fair amount throughout the 
states bordering the Mississippi, but of 
flood insurance it is certain that there 
was very, very little. 

“Credit managers, if they are to take 
into consideration every possible factor 
resulting in financial strain, must under- 
stand the situation as regards floods. 











with an agency will not solicit the ex- 
pirations of that agent’s business upon 
its books. The agent is the company in 
the local community to all intents and 
purposes. So it is highly to be desired 
that the best agents be secured, and 
there is considerable competition for the 
favorable consideration of these out- 
standing agents. 


They must accept the likelihood of floods 
at almost any place during the spring 
of the year. 


“Flood insurance does not cover loss 
by water due to leaky roofs; it does not 
cover loss by water from plumbing, wa- 
ter pipes or automatic sprinkler pipes 
within buildings; and it does not cover 
less by rain or water entering through 
open doors or windows. 


“Flood insurance does cover overflow- 
ing of streams; tidal waves; cloud bursts, 
with resultant choking of sewers which 
may cause flooding of buildings and 
damage to merchandise; and, lastly, loss 
or damage caused by ‘ice jams’ or ‘ice 
packs’ at or near river banks or tidal 
waters. 


“Nearly every policy of flood insur- 
ance, moreover, bears a few other ex- 
ceptions which naturally are reflected in 
a lower cost to the policyholder. Among 
these clauses is one which provides that 
there shall be no liability for loss or 
damage which does not exceed $100. Un- 
derlying this exception is the fact that, 
were it not made, the excessive number 
of trifling claims sure to arise for set- 
tlement would so increase the overhead 
cost of writing the policy that the rate 
for all flood insurance would be unfa- 
vorable, and perhaps even prohibitive.” 








ever before. 








s~ Poor Richard 


a id. » He that hath a calling, hath an office of 


Therefore, respect your calling, for surely 
the business of insurance is an honor. 
is profit, too, for the agent who follows his 
prospects ceaselessly and systematically. 

But remember, as Poor Richard would add 
—He that hath a calling must answer the call, 
else the office may close and the profits cease. 

You as an Insurance representative have it 
in your power to build an aggressive business. 
Right now, the travel season is at hand and 
travel this year.is expected to be greater than 
Prosperity encourages vacations 
—and this country is prosperous. 


of insurance covers. 





profit and honor.” 


There 


Policies. 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in ter- 
ritories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 


Ghe FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadehabia 


ye 1829 


Tourist Baggage Insurance is the bright spot 
for the average traveler when he knows about 
it. Tell him. Select a list of prospects in your 
locality and get after the Tourist Baggage 


And to help you secure this business, this 
Company has prepared a folder especially on 
the subject of Personal Effects and Tourist 
Baggage Insurance for its agents. 
it and start answering the call for increased 
business. Tourist Baggage Policies help swell 
your premium income. 


Send for 
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Philadelphia Ass’n 
In Existence 75 Years 


J. SANDERSON TRUMP SEC’Y 








Began Fixing Of Tariff in 1872; Later 
Charles A. Hexamer Was for. Years 
Prominent in Organization 





The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association dates back to 1852 when the 
Philadelphia Board of Underwriters’ was 
organized, the membership consisting of 
fire insurance companies represented at 
the meetings by officers or managers or 
duly authorized agents. 

In 1872 a tariff of rates for insurance 
adopted by the “Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters’ of Philadelphia” was pub- 
lished which showed a decided advance 
in the methods of rating including credit 
for fire doors to communications, term 
rates for periods longer than one year, 
and a large increase in the number of 
specifically rated risks. 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Tariff Association was organized in No- 
vember, 1883, with the following officers 
elected to serve one year: Thomas H. 
Montgomery, president; George E. Wag- 
ner, vice-president, and Henry Darragh, 
secretary and treasurer. The roli of 
membership included 135 companies. The 
objects of the association as specified in 
articles adopted in 1883 read as follows: 

“Its object shall be the fixing and regu- 
lating of temporary or term rates and 
forms of fire underwriting.” 

Name Changed 

The roster of the association included 
sixteen local companies and thirty-one 
agents. In 1886 the name of the asso- 
ciation was changed to Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters’ Association, which name 
has been continued up to the present 
day. By the adoption of changes in the 
by-laws during the year 1896 company 
membership in the association was es- 
tablished. Representation at the meet- 
ing of the association being by officers 
of companies, managers of foreign com- 
panies or in the absence of such officer 
or manager, by the local agent, having 
the written authority of the company. 
The agreement between companies and 
agents, known as*the April 1897 agree- 
ment, was finally adopted and put into 
effect on July 20, 1897. 

Much of the solid background which 
has for years characterized the Phila- 
delphia Board was due to the capable 
and careful, as well as scientific, direc- 
tion of the late Charles A. Hexamer for 
many years secretary of the association. 
The present officers and directors of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion are as follows: J. Sanderson Trump, 
secretary; Paul M. Fell, assistant secre- 
tary. The executive committee for the 
ensuing year consists of: Term expiring 
1927—C. W. Johnson; Samuel P. Rodg- 
ers; J. Burns Allen. Term expiring 
1928—George R. Packard; George Y. 
Shermer; Harold Haskins. Term expir- 
ing 1929—Walter J. Chase; John K. 
Payne and Robert P. Bishop. 

For the privilege of printing this story 
The Eastern Underwriter is indebted to 
the Year Book of the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Days’ Convention Committee. 


ROCHESTER BOARD ELECTS 

The Underwriters’ Board of Rochester, 
N. Y., which is the agents’ local board 
of that city, recently elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Gilbert T. Ams- 
den; vice-president, Follett L. Greene, 
and secretary-treasurer, Louis Hawes. 





The board of directors consists of the . 


officers and A. S. Bates, Lester Fisher, 
Louis C. Hock, Carl H. Hennerich, Hor- 
ace I. Kendall, Buell P. Mills, Charles 
F. Miller, W. Staunton Moylan, Harold 
H. Porter and Thomas A. Sharp. 





SOUTHERN TORNADO MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
Tornado Insurance Association will be 
heid next week at Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y., 
during the convention of the South- 
eastern Underwriters’ Association, which 
will be held from June 13-15. 








FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


and Sound Management Makes 


NORWICH UNION 
Protection Dependable 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
H. P. Jackson, President F. P. Stanley, Vice Pres. 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES 











Unusual Plan For 
Selling Rent Covers 

INSURES CHURCHES AS START 

Maryland Agent, After Selling Congre- 


gations, Successfully Solicits 
Individuals as Well 





Rent insurance is one of the fire side- 
lines that every agent ought to push. An 
unusual plan for selling this form of cov- 
erage has been devised by C. G. Dickson, 
a local agent at Kensington, Md. Hi: 
plan is published in the latest issue of 
“News From Home” of the Home Insur- 
ance Co., and is reproduced herewith be- 
cause of the unique presentation: 

“One of the special lines not develope: 
to the extent of its possibilities is ren: 
insurance. Here is a plan brought forth 
by Agent Dickson for selling that cov- 
erage. , There should be several prospects 
of the class suggested in even the small- 
town communities. 

“He proposes to sell rent insurance to 
the congregations of churches to apply 
on their parsonages. Many country and 
small-city churches provide their minis- 
ters with a house to live in free of 
charge—the house being part of the 
church properties. Probably most of 
these parsonages are insured against fire. 
But if the place burned down, the con- 
gregation would have to supply their pas- 
tor with another house, paying rent for 
it. The rental value of the parsonage, 
however, can be insured to prevent this 
loss to the congregation. For the com- 
paratively small premium charged most 
churches would be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to remove this additional liability. 

Church an Entering Wedge 

“An effort to sell this coverage to the 
churches of your town should prove 
worth while, for even small communities 
have three or four churches. Not only 
that, but the members of the congrega- 
tion, in many cases, will also prove good 
prospects for rent insurance on their own 
property. Very few people know about 
rent insurance and securing the churches’ 
consent to the coverage makes a good 
entering wedge for lining up the mem- 
bers. 

“One class of prospects live in their 
own houses. They are open for rental 
value insurance. In the second class are 
people who rent their property to others. 
They are your possibilities for rent in- 
surance. Explain the difference to those 
you interview.” 





FIRE & MARINE GOLF JUNE 28 





Association To Hold Annual Tourna- 
ment On Suburban Golf Course 
At Elizabeth, N. J. 


It has been definitely decided te hold 
the annual tournament of the New York 
Fire & Marine Insurance Golf Associa- 
tion at the Suburban Golf Club links at 
Elizabeth, N. J., on Tuesday, June 28 
The committee on arrangements for the 
tournament is hard at work completing 
the program for the day’s play. 

Edward Gallagher, treasurer of the «s- 
sociation, is receiving the annual dues 
of members and tournament fees of 
players who contemplate taking part in 
the various matches. The dues are 55, 
and the fees $7.50. 

In addition to the golf events in the 
morning and afternoon there will be the 
usual association dinner in the beauti'ul 
club room of the Suburban Golf Club. 
The committee is anxious that all me:n- 
bers turn out and that lists of guests ‘0- 
gether with remittances for play be sent 
in at the earliest possible moment. T 11s 
will facilitate the arrangements and p*e- 
vent any annoyance on the day of ihe 
tournament. 





RANKIN & DAHILL OPEN | 
Rankin & Dahill, a new Hartford in- 
surance firm, has been opened with of- 
fices at 410 Asylum street, that city. The 
members of the firm are William J. 
Rankin and Edwin M. Dahill, well known 
Iccally in business and politics. 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * MONTREAL ¢ 










Not a call for help! During the 
War, that vast organization which 
maintained a steady flow of food and 
ammunition to the fighting units at 
the front was called the Service of 
Supplies, for brevity’s sake, the 
S. O. S. Failure to continue that 
steady stream of supplies could only 
result in disaster and defeat for the 
forces on the firing line. 


In business the manufacturing 
plants, warehouses and stores are the 
S. O. S. for the forces on the sales 
front. Fire, windstorm, explosion 
can interrupt or destroy these sources 
of supply but the result need not be 
disaster because of the saving grace 
of insurance. 


Be sure that the S. O. S. of your 
clients has the utmost protection that 
insurance can give it. Insurance that 
will replace their buildings and con- 
tents; insurance that will meet the 
continuing expenses until their S. O. 
S. can function again; insurance that 
will replace the gains they would 
have made had their S. O. S. not 
failed. 


Che CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, NX 


EARNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boar: 
PAUL L.HAID, President 


CASH CAPITAL“ TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“The Continental Commands Confidence” 
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At The End Of The 


First Six Months 


O YOU know how your business stands as compared with the first six 
months of 1926? Every insurance man should have these figures at his 
fingers’ tips for they are his guide to the future. Don’t think for a mo- 





ment that a business that is not grow- 
ing isstanding still, for it isn’t—it is slipping 
back fast. Growth is necessary for any healthy 
business. To analyze your business is time 
profitably spent. If you are to build success- 
fully for the future steer your course from the 
experience of the past. 


Most insurance agents whose books do 
not show the vital necessary increase have lost 
out because they have not sold the miscellan- 
eous casualty lines or have not represented 
the right Company, or both. Some of the most 
prosperous and fastest growing agencies in 
this country are London Guarantee Agencies. 
Back of the splendid policy contracts of this 
Company is a service organization that has 
rightfully earned for the Company the title 
of “The Super Service Company.” 


If your business has not grown as you 
think it should have perhaps the London 
Guarantee can help you. Write to the Agency 
Department — you will receive a prompt, 
typically “Super Service” reply. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 90 Maiden Lane 
C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 
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IN. SURE’S 
OBSERVATIONS 


KEEP PACE WITH CHANGING TIMES 


The troubled conditions existing in China 
today have caused many people to consider - 
the history of that ancient country. There 
is a lesson to be gleaned from China—not 
only for other nations but for business con- 
cerns as well. 

Many hundreds of years ago Chinese civi- 
lization was the most advanced on this earth. 
Great strides had been made’ in science, cul- 
ture and government and peace and pros- 
perity ruled the land for many years. Then 
came changing conditions and new ideas to 
which the people could not accommodate 
themselves and China became what we see 
it today. 

The world and everything in it is constantly 
changing. We have no right to expect that 
business or anything else will go along day 
after day and year after year without vital 
changes to which we must adjust ourselves 
if we would progress. 

IT’S ALL IN THE VIEWPOINT 

In days of old, when knighthood was in 
flower, two brave knights met on a dusty 
road, One suggested to the other that a 
cold, refreshing drink was something to be 
greatly desired. So, both agreed, they rode 
in quest of an inn where they might quench 
their thirst. Coming upon a pretty inn at the 
roadside, one knight said, “Let us enter here 
at the sign of the purple flagon.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “but your eyes de- 
ceive you for on the sign I see a red flagon.” 

They fell to arguing, both looking at the 
sign suspended overhead and, since they could 
not agree, they decided to settle the matter 
in knightly fashion. With a crash of arms 
they engaged in mortal combat, positions 
were reversed and suddenly one knight cried, 
“Hold, I see that you are right, it is a purple 
flagon.” 

“And,” said the other, “you are right, it is 
a red flagon.” 

It was then discovered that the sign had 
on one side a red flagon and on the other 
side a purple flagon. 

The moral of this tale for a salesman lies 
in the idea of getting the prospect’s view- 
point. Consider how your prospect locks at 
your proposition. Knowing this clearly, you 
can make an effective selling talk and thus 
escape the argumentative pitfalls that spoil 
sales. There are two sides to every question 
—be sure you know the prospect’s side. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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~A World-Wide Insurance Institution 


The London & Lancashire Truly Representative of Best in British Commerce; Story of Its Progressive 
Career and Striking Prosperity, With Sketches of Head Office Administrators; Company Founded 
In Liverpool But Chief Office Is in London; Earl of Reading Member of Company’s Board; 


Governor F. 


London, June 1—Innumerable British 
commercial undertakings may claim to 
be as well-known in some one or two 
parts of the world as they are at home, 
but few could establish the claim that 
their name is a household word in prac- 
tically every country of the world. 

Foremost in this select number stand 
the great British insurance companies, 
and of these none is better or more 


} tonorably known than the London & 


Lancashire. 

As with the Royal and the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, Liverpool claims the 
honor of being its birthplace. That event 
took place in 1862. Although at the pres- 
ent day the chief administrator of the 
company is in London, the Liverpool of- 
fice still ranks as a head office. 

The board of directors of the London 
& Lancashire is noteworthy, alike be- 
cause it is truly representative of all 
that is best in British commerce; be- 
cause it includes men—like Lord Read- 
ing, for example—who have filled with 
distinction great offices of state in the 
government of the Empire; and because 
it is presided over by that “doyen” of 
active insurance executives, Frederick 
William Pascoe Rutter. 


Company Conceived By London 
Merchant 


From a study of the earliest records 
of the company, we learn that the birth 
of the London & Lancashire was due to 
a London merchant—Alexander Hamil- 
ton Gunn—who conceived the idea that 
the British fire. insurance market was 
somewhat inadequately provided for. 

This was in the year 1861 when, after 
the restoration of peace a period of un- 
exampled prosperity appeared imminent 
This anticipated prosperity duly mate- 
tialized, the industrial and agricultural 
resources of the country were largely 
developed, and trade went ahead by leaps 
and bounds. 


The First Prospectus 


The company was provisionally regis- 
tered on Saturday, October 12, 1861, the 
Original Deed of Settlement stating that 
the registration was made in the name 
of “The London & Lancashire Fire and 
Life Assurance Co.,” and that such name 
has since been changed to “The Lon- 
don & Lancashire Fire Insurance. Co.” 

The first public announcements re- 
specting the company bear the dates of 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 23 
and 24, 1861, on which days the pros- 
Pectus of “The London & Lancashire 

ire Insurance Co.” appeared in the Liv- 
etpool newspapers and also in the Lon- 


on “Times.” 
Launched With Capital of £1,000,000 


We next learn that the company was 
launched with a capital of one million 
Pounds, “with power to increase,” and 
that the capital was divided into 40,000 
Shares of £25 each, of which it was pro- 
Posed to call up £200,000, on the basis 
of a deposit of £1 per share, £1.10 on 
allotment, and a further £2.10 at three 
Months’ notice. The London establish- 
ment was at No. 79 Lombard street, E.C., 
and the business of the Liverpool branch 
Was transacted from three rooms on the 
first floor of Middleton Buildings, Water 
Street, 

But perhaps the most engaging fea- 
ture of the prospectus is the survey 
en by the company’s projectors of 





the financial conditions pertaining at that 
date. It is clear that the motif in the 
minds of the promoters was to afford 
the commercial community of Liverpool 
the same facilities for the protection 
against fire as were available for the 
metropolis. 
First Attempt to Absorb Old Queen 


The first meeting of the directors was 
held on October 31, 1861, at the Lon- 
don office of the company, in Lombard 
street, and was presided over by Francis 
William Russell, M.P. On that occasion 
the all-important question of securing a 
capable manager was discussed; in fact 
while the meeting was in progress, Will- 
iam Palin Clirehugh (then manager of 
the Queen Insurance Co., Liverpool) who 
happened to be up in London at the 
time, was summoned before the board, 
and preliminary pourparlers for the 
transfer of his services to the London & 
Lancashire were opened up. 

The meeting was noteworthy in an- 
other respect, for the board considered, 
at this, its first sitting, the advisability 
of entering into an agreement with the 
Queen to take over the business of that 
cempany. The Queen had been estab- 
lished three years previously, and had 
held its third annual meeting, in Liver- 
pool, a week before the London = and 
Lancashire’s first board meeting. The 
Queen’s fire premiums were close on 
£40,000 ($200,000), and the acquisition of 
this portfolio by the newly formed Lon- 
don & Lancashire was regarded as an 
end much to be desired. In a little while, 
the negotiations reached an advanced 


stage; indeed, such was the probability 
of the deal becoming an accomplished 
fact that announcements were made in 
the public press of the impending amal- 
gamation of the Queen with the London 
& Lancashire, while a provisional agree- 
ment between the two companies was 
actually signed in February, 1862. 

Before the month had drawn to a 
close, however, the die was cast, at a 
meeting of the Queen’s shareholders, 
against the proposed absorption. The 
decision was succinctly recorded by the 
“Post Magazine” on March 1, 1862, in 
a paragraph reading as follows: 

“The arrangement for the amalgama- 
tion of the Queen with the London & 
Lancashire is off, against the wishes of 
a majority of the shareholders. The 
Queen deed required that three-fourths 
of the votes would only carry the ques- 
tion, and, on going to the ballot, the 
numbers polled were—For the amalga- 
mation 441, against it 211. The union 
was, therefore, lost.” 

Thus fate decreed that the transaction 
should not be carried through, and the 
Queen was left to be wooed and won 
nearly thirty years later by another 
suitor. Nevertheless, it is significant 
that, so early in ifs career, the London 
& Lancashire should have displayed that 
spirit of enterprise which has character- 
ized its policy throughout its history. 

At a meeting of the London board on 
October 23, 1861, a date was fixed for the 
closing of the share list. 

On November 15, 1861, the London 
Board formally elected the first chair- 
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Chief Administration Building, London & Lancashire, 7 Chancery Lane, London 


W. Pascoe Rutter Well-Known in the United States and Canada 


man and deputy-chairman of the com- 
pany, these honors being conferred upon 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Alderman Dakin 
respectively. 


Commencing Business 


In those days it took some little time 
before insurance companies got down to 
their natal objects—the issuance of poli- 
cies. And thus we find that during the 
closing months of 1861, both the Lon- 
don and Liverpool boards were occupied 
in making arrangements for commencing 
business. At a meeting of the Liver- 
pool board, held on November 6, 1861, in 
the offices of the local solicitors, Messrs. 
Fletcher and Hull, the directors, gave 
it as their opinion that the company 
should embark upon both fire and life 
insurance business; doubtless, in doing 
so, they were influenced by the pros- 
pect of the Queen—with its life port- 
folio of more than £22,000 ($110,000) in 
premiums—joining forces with the Lon- 
don and Lancashire. 


Following this expression of view by 
the Liverpool board, the London direc- 
tors also resolved, on December 3, 1861, 
that a life company should be consti- 
tuted, with a capital of £100,000 ($500,- 
000) in 10,000 shares of £10 each, 10/- 
per share to be paid, it being anticipated 
that in this new company the life busi- 
ness and assets of the Queen would be 
vested. 

And now we come to a point where a 
definite stage in the company’s existence 
was reached, for, on February 1, 1862, 
the London & Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Co. was completely registered. Press 
notices commenced to appear intimating 
that the company would forthwith make 
arrangements for commencing business. 

The London board meeting of Febru- 
ary 21, 1862, was an important one; the 
veto of the Queen’s shareholders to the 
proposed amalgamation was reported, 
and, at the same time, it was resolved 
definitely to offer the management of 
the London & Lancashire to Mr. Clire- 
hugh. The Deputy-Chairman, Mr. Al- 
derman Dakin, also placed at the dis- 
posal of the company some rooms be- 
longing to him in No. 73 King William 
street, “to serve as temporary offices for 
the immediate requirements of the com- 
pany.” 

First London Home 


At the board meeting a week later it 
was intimated that Mr. Clirehugh had 
agreed to accept the post of manager, 
and material progress now commenced to 
be made. With reference to the Lon- 
don offices, the accommodation at No. 
73 King William street was evidently 
found to be inadequate, for the board 
turned its eyes toward more commodi- 
ous premises at 64 Moorgate street. Not 
being able to secure these rooms, how- 
ever, the directors eventually resolved 
to take in the building adjoining, No. 
73 King William street. Accordingly, in 
a few weeks’ time, a lease of both Nos. 
73 and 74 was obtained, and the com- 
pany entered into these premises, vir- 
tually their first London home. 

With regard to the Liverpool estab- 
lishment, both directors and lawyers ap- 
pear to have been anxious that business 
should be definitely commenced, and dili- 
gent search was made for suitable offi- 
ces. In some correspondence which took 
place at the time between Mr. Clirehugh 
and the Liverpool lawyers, Mr. Hull 
wrote from Liverpool on March 3, 1862, 
“I have taken offices in Middleton Build- 
ings, first floor.” 

In these days of up-to-dateness and 
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modernity and palatial business estab: 
lishments, the following extract of a let- 
ter written by Mr. Hull to Mr. Clire- 
hugh, under date of March 10, 1862, will 
not be perused without considerable m- 
terest and amusement: “I have arranged 
to take the three rooms on the first floor 
of Middleton Buildings. I have got Mr. 
Muir of Cook street to chalk out on 
the floor his ideas of laying out the 
rooms, and he wants your orders on 
Wednesday morning; and, in the mean- 
time, I have told him to get the place 
cleaned down.” 

As a final step, the company was ex- 
tensively advertised in the London daily 
and weekly papers, and a further pros- 
pectus was issued. 

The earliest official meeting of the 
Liverpool Directorate took place on 
March 6, 1862, on which occasion the 
first chairman and _  deputy-chairman 
were elected, these honors falling on 
Francis Braun and John Edward Nay- 
lor respectively. 

Before the end of March, 1862, all pre- 
liminary arrangements for commencing 
business, both in London and Liverpool, 
had been completed. An accountant and 
two or three clerks were appointed to 
assist Mr. Clirehugh in London, while 
the Liverpool secretaryship was offered 
to James Edward Gale, of the Phoenix, 
who (so the official minute reads) was 
selected from a number of applicants on 
account of his “extensive knowledge of 
fire risks.” Mr. Gale duly accepted the 
post, and assumed the duties of the po- 
sition at the beginning of April, having 
two clerks to help him. In the same 
month an application for a situation of 
cashier and bookkeeper was considered 
by the Liverpool board, but, with praise- 
worthy caution, they decided not to make 
such an appointment “until the business 
increases.” 

First Policy Written on March 25, 1862 


March 25, 1862, was a Red Letter Day 
with the new company, since it was 
marked by the issue of the first policy 
of the London and Lancashire. ; 

Immediately after commencing busi- 
ness, representatives were appointed 
throughout the country, at such centers 
as Manchester, Preston, Halifax, Brad- 
ford, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, these ap- 
pointments being made from Liverpool, 
while the London administration ex- 
ploited the South of England, Scotland 
and Ireland were invaded before the 
close of the year, and the company’s 
operations in some of the more impor- 
tant cities and towns of the United 
Kingdom, very soon assumed such pro- 
portions as to justify the inauguration of 
branch establishments. During the first 
year of its existence, and in tact when 
the company had only been transacting 
business for a few weeks, the directors 
resolved to tackle the foreign field. Such 
enterprise is characteristic and typical of 
the company’s operations throughout its 
career. France, Holland, Germany, Ja- 
maica, and Australia were the fields first 
entered, other countries following in 
short sequence. 


Early Use of Publicity 


The earlier prospectuses of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire had stated that the 
company would be managed on the mu- 
tual principle, by making the policy- 
holders participators in the profits, but 
almost immediately after commencing 
operations, the idea was abandoned, and 
three weeks after the issuance of the 
first policy the board recorded the de- 
cision “to act as one of the tariff com- 
panies,” a position they have always 
since maintained. 

In its very earliest days the company 
commenced its publicity campaign, and 
in December, 1862, London & Lancashire 
signboards were exhibited in the more 
prominent railway stations throughout 
the United Kingdom, while firemarks 


and calendars formed important features 
in the company’s advertising schemes. 

The directors’ first report for the nine 
months trading ended December 31, 
1862, is of interest. The first three 
months’ premiums amounted to £2,500, 
the second three months to about £6,000, 
and for the last three months they ex- 
ceeded £16,000. The total premium in- 
come for the nine months amounted to 
£24,009, the losses to £3,876, or about 
16% and with the usual optimism of 
newly-fledged companies, the directors 
were bold enough to declare a dividend 
of 5%. 


Company’s Anxious Days 


A glance over the company’s results 
shows that the years 1866-1872 were anx- 
ious ones for the London & Lancashire. 
Dividends were suspended, trade bal- 
ances were on the wrong side, reserve 
funds had disappeared, and the com- 
pany was in the red to the extent of 
£68,910 in 1866 (notwithstanding a 6% 
dividend was paid, albeit the combined 
losses and expenses were the heaviest in 
the company’s history). The deficit in- 
creased in the following year to £89,369, 
but after this it gradually declined until 
in 1872 it had been extinguished except 
for a trifling amount of £2,051, and in 
that year dividend payments were re- 
sumed. Thereafter, with but one or two 
exceptions, the reserves have shown 
large annual accretions while dividends 
have steadily increased from the original 
modest 5% on the £25,702 paid up capi- 
tal with which the company commenced 
operations, to 75% on £727,862 (last 
year’s paid up capital). There have, 
of course been fluctuations from year to 
year in both dividends and reserves, but 
on the whole they have been of a na- 
ture decidedly encouraging to the share- 
holders. 

Although the company had turned the 


corner in 1873, and had accumulated a 
reserve of £22,060, it was by no means 
altogether out of the wood, for the year 
1875 showed a debit balance on the year’s 
working of £9,903 or 3.94%. Successful 
results marked the next few years until 
1881 when a loss of £34,673 or 8.17% was 
recorded: Then until 1892 all went well, 
when the pendulum again swung against 
the company to the extent of £44,764 or 
5.08% ; the following year also showed 
a trifling loss of £2,866 or 0.3%, but 
the ae of 20% was all along main- 
tained. 


Company’s Prosperity 


Thereafter until the year 1906, all went 
well. Reserves rolled up at a great 
pace and dividends increased with regu- 
larity, until by that year they had 
reached 32%. This, it will be remem- 
bered was the year of the great San 
Francisco disaster, which is referred to 
elsewhere. This placed the year’s bal- 
ance on the wrong side to the tune oj 
£580,934 or 36.49%, and depleted the re- 
serve fund to the extent of £603,668 ($3,- 
018,340) but the dividend still remained 
constant at 32%. However, the imme- 
diately succeeding years were marked 
with considerable’ prosperity, and, by 
1909 the reserve fund was higher than 
ever, and the following year the divi- 
dend, which since 1905 had never fallen 
below 32%, was increased to 36%, while 
in 1912, the fiftieth year of operations 
was marked by a 50% distribution and 
the reserve fund amounted to £3,017,300. 

In 1919 the amount of the company’s 
paid-up capital was doubled by the 
capitalization of £357,815 from reserves. 
Thus, the dividend of 50% for that year 
was equivalent to 100% on the old basis, 
and in the seven years which have 
elapsed since that date, the dividend has 
been increased to 75% (equal to 150% 
on the old shares) while the reserve 

















funds, excluding paid-up capital, amount- 
ed at the end of 1925 to £8200 100, 
Truly a wonderful achievement in si.ty- 
five years! 

Transfer of Chief Administration ‘0 

London 

By 1919, through the purchase of the 
share capital of the Marine Insurzace 
Co. and the Law Union & Rock In:ur. 
ance Co., the interests of the Londo: & 
Lancashire in the metropolis had bec me 
so great that it was found necessary to 
transfer the chief administration of the 
company to London, where it was ac- 
commodated in the fine building in 
Chancery Lane, which had been erected 
a few years earlier by the Law Union 
& Rock. 

The Law Union & Rock, itself an 
amalgamation of three offices, the Law 
Union Fire and Life Office, the Crown 
Life and the Rock Life had purchased 
in 1909 the historic site of Serjeants’ Inn, 
since 1484, the official home of the Ser- 
jeants-at-Law. 

The order of the Coif, as it was for- 
merly called, dates back to a remote pe 
riod in English history. Through the 
centuries it became increasingly impor- 
tant; its privileges were many, and, for 
over six centuries judges of the Superior 
Court were recruited from its ranks, 
Earliest records show that the Chancery 
Lane property was originally an endow- 
ment of the Bishopric of Ely. 

Under the operation of the Judicature 
Act of 1873 the special privileges of Ser- 
jeants-at-Law practically ceased, and the 
Inn was sold in 1877. 

The old property was acquired by the 
Law Union & Rock in 1909, and the pres- 
ent modern office block erected. 


Situated in Legal Center of London 


The building is situated in the legal 
center of London, close to the Law 
Courts, the Temple, Fleet street, and 
the Strand. 

The facade of the building is faced 
with granite on the ground floor, and 
Portland stone on the upper floors. The 
fcundations are continued down to the 
London clay about 35 feet below the 
street level. 

The main public offices and staircases 
are lined with polished marble consist- 
ing of panels and veined statuary with 
border of Swedish Green and_ Greek 
Tinos marbles, and the joinery through- 
out, including desks and fittings, is made 
of teak imported from Burma. : 

The water supply of the building 1s 
obtained from artesian wells, of which 
two have been sunk in the sub-base- 
ment down to a depth of approximately 
500 feet into the chalk, from whicl: an 
adequate supply is obtained. The water, 
which is periodically tested by the sanl- 
tary authorities of the city of London, 
is of remarkable purity. -. 

Another novel feature of the bui!ding 
is that on the roof—which is flat—is 4 
fully equipped miniature rifle rongé, 
which is well patronized by a thr ving 
staff rifle club. 

The London City Office 

The story of the London office o: the 
company is an interesting one. : 

Incorporated in 1862, the comp:nys 
first London head office was at 73 and 
74 King William street, E.C. In 1865 
these premises were outgrown, aid 4 
move was made to Leadenhall stre.t, a! 
the corner of Bishopsgate. 

Fourteen years later the busine s of 
the London & Southwark Fire Insu ance 
Co. was purchased, and with it a | ule 
ing in King William street, which 1ap- 
pened to be that in which the Lond n 
Lancashire had been housed at it) 
auguration. ; 

Again outgrowing its accommod: tit 
it became necessary to secure a ‘ome 
which would provide for many yea’s,'? 
come, for that vigorous expansion \ hich 
had by then become second natuie © 
the London & Lancashire. The site # 
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the corner of Leadenhall street and Bis- lowing year in the King’s Bench Court, cess of a million and a quarter, or the presidency of the Federation of In- 
ty- hops sate was, therefore, secured, and the London. 107.99%. ay ) surance Institutes of Great Britain and 
present very fine building erected in two Present Lord Reading Was Counsel The war years exhibited continual ex- Ireland in 1910-1911, that the ground was 
portions, the first half being completed This was an action brought by the pansion and good trading balances. In prepared for the obtaining of the Royal 
, in 1914, and the second half in 1925. Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. a well- 1918, premiums had risen to over six Charter of the Institute, which was actu- 
Here again, the London & Lancashire known firm of Manchester export mer- and_a quarter millions sterling and a ally granted in 1912, the Federation then 
the re-occupied the site of its former of- chants for the payment of losses sus- profit of £960,495 ($4,802,475) was made, becoming the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
ice fices, so that, in the course of sixty-five tained by them at their Kingston stores. while the reserve fund stood at the enor- __ tute. ‘ 
ur- years, the company’s London office has The trial, during which many Jamaican mous figure of over five and a quarter Literature has also absorbed a portion 
& been located at only two addresses. witnesses were examined, lasted twenty- millions sterling, and in this year a divi of Mr. Rutter’s leisure, and doubtless 
me This latest building of the company three days, and resulted in a verdict for dend, at that time a record, of 76% was many of The Eastern Underwriter’s 
to houses the London (city) office, the chief the London & Lancashire. The present paid. readers are familiar with some of his 
the administration being accommodated fur- Lord Reading was the defendant’s lead- But the year 1920 proved to be the reprinted addresses, viz.: 
ac- ther west, at 7 Chancery lane. ing counsel. peak year as regards premium income, The Versatility of an Insurance Ca- 
in The exterior of the building is in Port- It should be mentioned that this case which amounted to the colossal figure of reer,” 
ted land stone with granite base, the main 
10n entrance in Leadenhall street being dis- ~ 
tinguished by a handsome bronze door- 
= way. 
an Highest Clock in London 
sed At the angle of Leadenhall street and 
inn, Bishopsgate, a tower has been developed, 
S er= containing an electrically driven illumi- 
nated clock, which, incidentally, is the 
for: highest clock in the city of London with 
pe the exception of that of St. Paul’s 
the Cathedral, and is also the largest electri- 
por- cally driven clock in the city. 
for The entire building now contains near- 
rior ly two acres of floor space, the whole of 
nks. which has excellent natural light. It 
cery also contains the most modern systems 
low- of central and domestic heating, mechan- 
ical ventilation, air-washing and ozoning. 
ture Besides the city office of the London 
Ser- & Lancashire, accommodation is here 
the found for the head office of one of its 
associated companies, viz.: the Marine 
the Insurance Co., Ltd., as the building is in 
res- close proximity to the new headquarters 
of Lloyd’s now in course of erection. 
mn Greatest Losses 
legal During its sixty-five years of world- 
sp wide fire underwriting, it goes almost F. W. PASCOE RUTTER CHARLES HENDRY F. W. MILLS 
and without saying that the London & Lan- Governor of the London & Lancashire Joint Managers of the London: & Lancashire 
cashire has suffered some exceedingly . 
aced heavy losses, but all sink into insignifi- was an exception, as the policies which  (.¢, eight millions sterling ($40,000,000), “The Evolution of a Great Profession,” 
and of 19 Sip ig to i the awful disaster ish pre S - — et oe ten while reserves rose to close on six and “The ragga Institute— 
The of 1906 in San Francisco. issued at the head office of the London “115 : 32,500,000). Its Richt to ork.” 
- The number of insurance companies & Lancashire—hence the hearing of the 7 Rae ee ns ae and ‘900, Besides “iaiia insurance publications, 
the involved in the San Francisco disaster case before an English jury. ; with the world-wide fall in prices, the Mr. Rutter wrote acute analyses of the 
was 233, their combined loss being com- _By far the greater number bs. pe premium income fell to five and a half war, under the tithes of “The Great War" 
cases fH puted at £40,000,000 ($200,000,000). Of cies under which claims were made, how- juijtions sterling, but the reserve stead- and “The Great Peace. es 
isist- this amount, about one-quarter, roughly ever, had been effected in _ Jamaica, ily mounted, and the dividends were reg- His last publication was a vivid ac- 
with speaking, fell upon the British — through the —— a ae ularly increased, until 1925 proved an- count of his ptecticies 3 — 
seek mes. In the case of the London & Lan-_ representatives, and thus it appene eak year with reserves of nearl of the world in 1920- , which he aptly 
ugh- cashire, the claimants numbered 2,995, that two test cases were heard in the prea a . quarter millions stevie called “A World in Travail.” His rec- 
made and necessitated the continuous employ- Jamaican law courts, before local jurors. ($41,250,000) or 129.64%, the premium in-  reations are given in “Who’s Who” as 
ment for over four months of some The contention of the policyholders (ome having recovered to £6,324,785 “Work, travel and golf!” 
ng_ is wentv-five special adjusters to arrange was that one of the fires which occurred —_(¢3] 623,925) in 1925. In 1926 the net It may be of interest to add that Mr. 
which the s-ttlements. As a matter of fact, the had broken out some minutes or seconds premiums were £6,558,390. Rutter has visited the United States no 
base- amount paid out by the company, £1,- before the earthquake shock was elt, Career of F. W. Pascoe Rutter fewer than nineteen times during the 
rately 750,00:) ($8,750,000) was the largest sum and that there would have been a con- Some brief sketches of the administra- last forty years. 
“an ever ‘listributed by a British insurance  flagration even if no earthquake had tive officers of the company follow: Long Career of F. W. Mills 
vater, office for a single fire. happened. The verdicts in these two A record which is probably unequalled Mention of Mr. Rutter’s fine record, 
sani- Onc of the most interesting insurance cases went against the insurance com- by any other insurance man on either reminds us that long service seems to be 
ndon, f§ ‘aim. resulting from earthquake grew panies, and as a result, the offices paid’ ige’ of the Atlantic, belongs to F. W. a feature of London & Lancashire offi- 
out ©: the great Jamaica disaster of the claims which had been put forward  paccoe Rutter, the governor of the Lon- cials. 
i!ding 1907, A serious earthquake shock was in Jamaica—several hundreds in number. don & Lancashire. Mr. Mills, one of the present man- 
—is a felt a Kingston, the capital, and in the The total amount of ‘these fire losses, ining the London & Lancashire as an 28ers, joined the London & Lancashire 
-onge, / ‘Utro\ nding districts. By the earthquake including the cost of litigation, was Join wrahee fs leteq ranch at Bristol in December, 1884, and 
I ving and 1 e fire which followed, 700 people about $4,000,000 ; and of this sum, the apprentice in 1873 he as Rp ete has thus completed forty-two years serv- 
lost i.cir lives, and enormous damage share paid by the London & Lancashire _ fifty-three years of rere Neg . € com~- ice with the company. 
Was (ne to practically the whole of the was approximately $225,000. pany, during which perio 9 b as risen He was assistant secretary at Calcutta 
busin. ss section of Kingston. The area Obviously more than one moral may through every grade from the bottom to ¢, 7) 1896-1809, and has also traveled ex 
>: the affect: d by the fire comprised between be drawn from these two conflicting the top. | h ‘ ‘ ; tensively in South America. 
ny’s oy and forty acres in extent, and the judgments. ane Loic agg nd cp lg pith Mr. Mills was transferred to the a 
sand Sst darmage done was estimated at afemorable and Peak Years in the Com- Yar" sotice, in SiS Mle; Rutter’ was ce as assistant secretary in 1999; wa 
| 1869 More than a seoré of fire fmsurance pany s History promoted to the position of head of the pointed joliak tanduiises with Mr: Chactes 
vid a compeiiies were involved in the fire, and It is interesting to review the com- Foreign Department; assistant secretary Hendry in 1921. 
2.t, at COnsiccrable litigation ensued in regard pany’s peak years, and, to be impartial, in 1890; sub-manager in 1891, and on the \ Cialis: Wetndey ts Cones 
, to the question of liability. The com- and give a true history, peak losses must 1st of January, 1899, general manager : 
3 @ ie: i ; ici iti be quoted as well as peak profits. Tak- and secretary, the highest executive po- Mr. Hendry came into the-London & 
Panies had in their policies a condition De q aS W nd se Pr ; L h t in 1892. when 
1 ance stipulating that they were not liable for ing the debit side first, we find that the sition in the company’s service. ancashire organization Ww 
1 uild- any loss by fire pence valine by earth- year 1867 showed the reserve fund, ex- In 1917 Mr. Rutter was elected a mem-__— the fire business of the General Life was 
. hap: dake - idlsigennibie they resisted all cluding the paid up capital, a minus ber of the board and in 1921 the board acquired. _ ; ‘ 
don & Gis mate eweinet them contending quantity to the extent of 105.35%. In of directors placed the coping-stone of In acquiring the fire business and sta 
t: i Til that the fire oon the direct outcome of 1891, however, another peak was reached governor of the company, a position of the General Life, oe ae 
; the seismic disurbance. Numerous suits when the reserve fund, which had been carrying with it the chairmanship of the cashire “builded better than they knew, 
1, {100 Were instituted by the policyholders, and steadily mounting up stood at 101.60 and board of directors, thus combining the for besides thus obtaining the services 
ome the London & Lancashire occupied a for the first time exceeded the premi- highest directorial and executive func- of a future manager they also secured 
3.10 HE prominent place in the eye of the in- ums. 1901 was another memorable year — tions. ; another junior clerk who was destined to 
whieh suring public, for the company figured from the fact that for the first time pre- Mr. Rutter has always taken an active achieve distinction, namely, Sir Arthur 
uie 4 as defendants in the historic case which miums exceeded one million pounds ster- interest in the institute movement, and, Worley, who filled various r°sponsible 
site 
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before transferring to the Railway Pas- 
sengers Insurance Co. in 1911. Sir At- 
thur is, of course, now’ general manager 
of the North British & Mercantile. 


To return to Mr. Hendry,—joining the 
London & Lancashire at Glasgow in 
1892, he was promoted to the head office 
in 1894; returned to Glasgow as local 
manager in 1905; went to Manchester as 
local manager in 1910; to London as 
London secretary in 1919, and was pro- 
moted to the position of joint manager 
in 1921. 

Mr. Hendry is also active in institute 
matters and this year is deputy-president 
of the Insurance Institute of London. 


The assistant manager at the Chief 
Administration, A. E. Wall, has com- 
pleted forty-three years in the company’s 
service, thirteen of which were spent in 
Australia. 

The secretary, A. S. Rogers, joined 
the head office as an apprentice in 1899, 
and has thus twenty-eight years service 
to his credit. 


Fine Training 

It has always been a London & Lan 
cashire principle to fill its responsible po- 
sitions, both at home and abroad, with 
men of its own training. But, while find 
ing its own officials from within, the 
London & Lancashire has also a rather 
remarkable record in the number of chief 
executive officials it has found for other 
3ritish companies. 

Of these may be mentioned, besides 
Sir Arthur Worley, already referred to; 
Joseph Powell of the Commercial Union: 
Owen D. Jones, late of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile; and Frederick White, 


late general manager of the Sun Fire 

Office. 

The London & Lancashire and Allied 
Companies’ Sports Club 

The governor and directors recognize 
that a healthy staff is an important as- 
set, and some years ago purchased ten 
acres of land near Wembley, Middlesex 
to establish a sports ground for the Lon- 
don staffs of the London & Lancashire 
and its allied companies. The ground 
has been developed for the purpose of 
cricket, football, hockey, tennis and 
bowling. A large pavilion, with dining 
hall, billiard room, dressing rooms and 
bathrooms, has been erected. 

L-st year, the football section suc- 
ceeded in winning the Insurance Charity 
Cup, and the first and second elevens 
were respectively first and second in 
each of the First and Second Football 
leagues. 

The Sports Club endeavors to cater to 
all tastes, and last year held a Horti- 
cultural Show, which was very creditably 
supported. 

The annual athletic sports, on the 
sports ground, are held in June and, in 
addition to numerous events for the 
club’s own members, invitation races are 
provided, open to other insurance com- 
panies. 

Numerous trophies have been present- 
ed by individual directors, and the hand- 
some Rutter Challenge Shield, offered 
for the highest aggregate number of 
points throughout the year is keenly 
competed for. 

This year, it is intended to add a 
Photographic Exhibition to the list of 
activities. 








Impressive War Memorial 


Of London & Lancashire 


London, June 1—An outstanding fea- 
ture of great interest is the War Me- 
morial of the London & Lancashire and 
its affiliated companies. The memorial 
was erected in honor of those who fell: 
in the Great War, and of those who sur- 
vived that ordeal. It stands in the main 
hall of the chief administration offices 
of the company in Chancery Lane, and 
was unveiled on December 15, 1921. 

It takes the form of a pedestal of 
white marble, square in plan, of classi- 
cal design, the enriched cornice being 
supported at the four angles:by pilasters 
of the Ionic order in dark Swedish 
green marble with caps and bases in 
bronze. The sides are two feet in width, 
and on the four panels are incised the 
names of the fallen. The front panel, 
opposite the entrance door, is sur- 
mounted by an apron piece in the frieze, 
on which are inscribed the words: 


IN HONORED MEMORY 
Of 

OUR ENNOBLED DEAD 
19141918 

The height from the floor to the top 
of the cornice is six feet. Above the 
cornice is a tapered pedestal one foot 
high, on which stands a figure of Bri- 
tannia in bronze two feet in’ height, 
holding in her right hand a wreath of 
laurel leaves and in her left hand a 
branch of palm, the pose of the figure 
being that of martial pride chastened by 
grief. 


Names Recorded 


The total height of the memorial to 
the apex of Britannia’s helmet is nine 
feet two inches. On the marble panels 


of the wall, at the rear of the memorial, 
are recorded the names of those of the 
staffs of the London & Lancashire and 
its allied companies who served in His 
Majesty’s forces and survived the war, 
the whole being surmounted by the Arms 
of London and Lancashire with the in- 
scription: 
The London and Lancashire Insurance 

Co., Ltd., and its Allied Companies 

A record of those who served their 

Country in His Majesty’s Forces, 
and survived the Ordeal of 
the Great War. 
19141918 


The unveiling ceremony which was 
performed, by the governor, Mr. F. W. 
Pascoe Rutter, took place on December 
15, 1921. In the course of his address 
Mr. Rutter said: 

“Looking back, how vividly can we re- 
member those throbbing days in 1914, 
when the stunning shock fell upon us; 
and, when, voluntarily—without persua- 
sion—but with none to say them nay, 
our boys began to join up. 

“First, in their two’s and three’s—then 
by the dozen—a growing flood of re- 
cruits, drawn, not only from the home 
country, but from the uttermost parts 
of the empire—until, at last when the 
time for conscription came round, we 
found that so many had already gone, 
that there was but a comparatively small 
remainder left to answer the compul- 
sory call. 

“And it is a remarkable fact that, out 
of all our male staffs in the United King- 
dom—old and young, eligible and in- 
eligible—no less than 63% of the total 
went to the war. 

“And, while our machinery was im- 
peded, and, at times, it was very diffi- 
cult to carry on, thanks to the willing 
work, and super efforts of those who re- 
mained behind, we managed it somehow 
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War Memorial erected immediately in- 
side the entrance hall at the Chief Ad- 
ministration Building of the London 
& Lancashire 


Our blood thrilled with pride at the way 
in which our men had answered the sig- 
nal—their country’s S.O.S.—and the least 
we could do was to back them up at 
home. 

“This memorial is to commemorate all 
those who went from us to the war— 
not only those who fell, but those who 
survived the great ordeal. Placed in this 
handsome hall, which seems almost to 
have been conceived and planned for the 
purpose, this monument, reflects the 
greatest credit upon our architect, and 
the sculptor of the figure. 


Dignity and Beauty 


“You can appreciate at a glance its 
dignity and beauty. On that pedestal 
of marble, are incised the names, the 142 
names, of those who lost their lives— 
our ennobled dead. There are they who 
‘through great tribulation,’ won for 
themselves an everlasting place on the 
world’s roll of fame. They died for their 
country. As Maeterlinck wrote, when he 
asked the pregnant question—‘Where are 
the dead?’ And the reply came back, as 
from the lips of the Recording Angel— 
‘There are no dead.’ No! these men 
live and will live in our memories so 
long as we live, an ever-present example 
to us all. 

“Day by day, month by month, yeat 
by year, as we pass this memorial on the 
way to our daily task, we shall remem- 
ber these men—these heroes—and the 
splendor of the work which they per- 
formed, will hallow the work which we 
have to do. 

‘Well done! good and faithful 
servants, 

You have fought the good fight. 

You have earned your rest.’ 

“And there, on the wall behind, shel- 
tering, as by a canopy, the monument It- 
self, guarding and cherishing by their 
perpetual companionship the shrine of 
their old comrades, are the names, in 
letters of gold, of those other 950 men, 
who also fought and labored and en- 
dured, and, most of them, passed through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and 
yet came through.” 








The Career Of Fire Insurance 


By Governor F. W. Pascoe Rutter, of London & Lancashire 


Periodically in the course of one’s life, 
a man of ambition is tempted to ask him- 
self the question whether he has chosen 
the right profession; whether, possibly, 
he might not have done better if he had 
struck some other walk in life. 

As a matter of fact, one’s business oc- 
cupation, whatever it may be, is probably 
different from what was planned, if there 
was any planning at all. Most cases, 
just “happened.” Either through one’s 
own particular tendencies differing from 
the ideas of parents—or through circum- 
stances changing the drift of events— 
or through mere chance. That is to say, 
what we call chance—or luck or for: 
tune—but which may, after all, be noth 
ing else than a wise omniscient provi- 
dence. 


Predicament of the School Boy 

Nowadays, when in our over-populated 
country there are so few real openings 
at the bottom of the ladder, the oppor- 
tunities of getting the berth—with the 
ensuing prospect—which may be desired 
—are very few even when influence and 
money can be thrown into the scale. And, 
consequently, a school boy—and certain- 
ly a school man who has been sent to 


a Varsity—frequently finds himself in an 
impasse so far as a business career 1s 
concerned, unless the way has been 
carefully prepared for him. 


Tn my own case, providence must 
surely have had a hand in it. For, hav- 
ing pursued a rather studious career at 
the Liverpool College (I was always a 
‘bookworm”) and intending to develop it 
into the higher reaches of mathematics 
and languages, I was suddenly pulled up 
sharply at the age of fourteen (wit! al 
unused scholarship to the good) by my 
head master informing me, first, that he 
had been selected for a ‘vicarage; sec- 
ond, that he had had a letter from the 
manager of the London & Lancashire In- 
surance Co. offering an apprenticeship to 
a promising scholar, and third, ‘hat, 
while he had intended to keep me, and 
go on training me at the college, he 
would now (in this respect) have 10 
further interest in me or personal g-atl 
fication in my problematical scholsstic 
success—and so—well—I “could go tc the 
insurance company, if I liked.” And ‘hus 
—the parents assenting—one’s fate and 
fortune were decided. 

On August 7, 1873, I entered a “terra 
incognita” of which I had had no pre 
vious conception, and it was a moot'qites- 
tion whether I had the aptitude or ca 
pacity for a practical commercial life 
But the growing pains and troubles 0 
my company in those anxious early years 


(Continued on page 31) 
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London & Lancashire Active Here Since 1879 


Company’s Remarkable Underwriting Record Based On Forethought, Careful Analysis of Experience, 
Spread of Liability and Definite, Fixed Policy; Henry W. Gray, Head of United States Division, 
Discusses Current Topics of Insurance Interest in Talk With The Eastern Underwriter 


The London & Lancashire has been 
operating in this country for half a cen- 
tury and is and has been one of the 
most successful of all the companies, es- 
pecially in the definition of “success” as 
it is understood among top fire insur- 
ance executives and members of the 
boards of fire insurance companies, That 
means, in brief, the ability to make a 
reasonable profit out of the underwriting 
department of the business. It is a com- 
pany which in non-conflagration years 
has not had much to notate on the red 


side of the underwriting operations 
ledger. Slowly and surely it extended 


its operations on this side of the water, 
appointing its representatives with care, 
knowing every minute exactly where it 
was going and winning an enviable rep- 
utation which it has not found difficult 
to maintain. 


It stands in this country at the head 
of a fleet of affiliated companies which 
include the historic Law, Union & Rock 
of England; the Orient Insurance Co., 
incorporated in Connecticut in 1867; the 
Safeguard Insurance Co., incorporated in 
New York city many years ago; the 
Pear! Assurance, which it uses for re- 
insurance and which only recently was 
admitted to America; and the London 
& Lancashire Indemnity. 

The London & Lancashire was estab- 
lished in 1861 in England and did not 
enter this country until eighteen years 
later, at which time it bought the Safe- 
guard Insurance Co. With the business 
of that company reinsured it made its 
appearance in various states, the first 
manager being James R. Yearance, who 
had been president of the Safeguard. 
Along in the 80’s Jeffrey Beavan was ap- 
pointed manager. A man of force, an 
underwriter of the first rank with a fine 
Standing in the: insurance community, 
Mr. Beavan put into operation the meth- 
ods of doing business with which the 
company has been successful in various 
parts of the world. The company 
branched out, revamped its business and 
appointed its own agency plant. 


The Late A. G. McIlwaine 


When Mr. Beavan left the London & 
Lancashire to go elsewhere the company 
brought up from Atlanta a Southern gen- 
tial agent, Archibald G. McIlwaine, who 
had had a remarkable record in the 
Southeast, and who had one of the most 
attractive personalities in the fire insur- 
ance business, numbering his friends by 
the hundreds, and a skilled fire insurance 
man in every sense of the term. From 
the time that Mr. McIlwaine took hold 
a manager until his death he consis- 
tently followed the London & Lancashire 
tule for the operation of that big insur- 
ance plant, which is that statistics and 
experience must be its guide; that in 
shaping the policy for the future the 
Paramount consideration must be the 
=" which have been learned in the 
ast. 

The London & Lancashire bought the 

Tient Insurance Co. in 1900 at the time 
When insurance conditions were at a 
Point where it took considerable courage 
to embark on a career of expansion.-The 
operation of the Orient under the Lon- 
don & Lancashire regime was regarded 
with extreme interest throughout the 

Merican insurance fraternity and the 
tehabilitation of that company was de- 
Clared by other underwriters of the time 
to be a remarkable achievement. When 
Purchased by the London & Lancashire 
it was a non-union company with not 
much surplus or capital. The surplus 
ot the Orient over capital and liabilities 
Was $2,605,505 at the end of last year. 

ut a year later the London & Lan- 


cashire bought the Norwalk Fire of Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

In 1918 it secured control of the Hand- 
in-Hand Fire Co., the Queen City Fire, 
the Millers’ Manufacturers’ Insurance 
Company and the Fire .Insurance Ex- 
change Corporation, all of Toronto, 
Canada. 

Several local American companies were 
purchased at various points so that the 
London & Lancashire built up a hand- 
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some, well-planned portfolio in that way. 
Later, when the company felt the need 
of another outlet in the face of competi- 
tion, it revived the Safeguard, which it 
had purchased in 1879. 

The Underwriting Policy of the L. & L. 

The underwriting talents of the United 
States branch of the London & Lanca- 
shire have won the praise of fire insur- 
ance students as the loss percentages 
year in and year out have been remark- 
ably low. The company went through 
all the conflagrations after being estab- 
lished here without being severely hit, 
except in San Francisco, where there 
was a loss of $8,750,000. 

It is interesting to note that the Lon- 
don & Lancashire won back the money 
it lost in all the cities where there were 
conflagrations with the exception of San 
Francisco, and to an extent it has re- 
couped its losses there. 

The question has often been asked, 
what is the underwriting policy of the 
London & Lancashire which has enabled 
it to produce such good results. The an- 
swer in brief is that the company has 
tried to be consistent in its underwriting; 
to adopt a policy of not running away 
from a storm nor plunging recklessly 
into the element of excess when the 
weather is fair. This fixed policy is an- 
nually determined a year ahead of time 
so that the company knows in advance 
approximately the amount of premiums 
which will be written in the United 
States. Then, the London & Lancashire 
tries not to have too many eggs in one 
basket, not only here but all over the 
world. Its agency plant is well scat- 
tered; its line limit based upon its past 
experience, classes not making money be- 
ing repressed; profitable classes devel- 
oped. 

But the backbone of the company’s 
policy is to avoid vacilation. It has dealt 


with reinsurance conservatively and has 
not followed the crowd either in writing 
tremendous lines of in cutting them 
down. The result of this has been a sta- 
bility of line writing, the idea being to 
remove uncertainty from the minds of 
the local agents. 


Real Underwriting the Goal 


A representative of the company said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: “We have 
always thought that the best thing for 
an agent to know is what the London & 
Lancashire will do; the next best thing 
tc know being what we will not do. 

“The type of business and not the size 
of the business has always been in the 
mind of the administration. We have 
tried to be real underwriters. Then, too, 
the London & Lancashire policy has 
been never to permit any particular in- 
terest to become so large that if any- 
thing happens to it the portfolio will be 
disturbed. This means in particular that 
the company does not try to do too much 
business in any given spot. There has 
never been any ambition for leadership 
in premium volume in any one spot. We 
constantly keep in mind the size and im- 
portance of the town as a whole, writ- 
ing accordingly to fit our idea of what 
the liabiilty should be.” 

It is generally admitted that the Lon- 
don & Lancashire has been fortunate in 
the type of its agency representation as 
many of its agents are of unusually fine 
type. But this has not been mere luck. 
Mr. Mcllwaine was, and Mr. Gray is, an 
extensive traveler. In the South there 
was hardly an important town which Mr. 
McIlwaine did not visit and where he 
did not have intimate personal relations 
with the agency force. Every year he 
periodically, a month in the spring and 
a month in the autumn, visited his 
agents. 

The company has endeavored to get as 
capable special agents as possible, men 
who know their territories, who work 
intelligently. Of course, it can be vouch- 
safed that every company tries to obtain 
as capable special agents as possible, but 
the London & Lancashire has shown 
unusual judgment in its field force se- 
lection. The company has several spe- 
cials who have been in its employ over 
a long period of years. 


Henry W. Gray Succeeds A. G. 
McIlwaine 

Mr. McIlwaine died in 1926, his demise 
being widely: regretted from one end of 
the: country to the other. He had that 
rare knack of holding as well as win- 
ning friendships, his frequent visits to 
the field going further to bind these ties. 

It was only logical that his successor 
should be Henry W. Gray, who had been 
his chief lieutenant for many years, who 
was grounded in the London & Lan- 
cashire traditions and who was exceed- 
ingly sympathetic with Mr. Mcllwaine’s 
point of view on all insurance matters. 
In fact, it is difficult to write anything 
about Mr. Gray without commenting 
upon the unusually close relationship 
which existed for such a long time be- 
tween Mr. McIlwaine and him, their first 
meeting having been when both were in 
the field in the South. From the time of 
that first meeting Mr. Gray admired Mr. 
Mcllwaine, that feeling ripening into 
something much more than a business 
affection which lasted a lifetime. They 
made a team of quite extraordinarily 
capable underwriters. 

Mr. Gray’s Career 

_ Mr. Gray inherited a penchant for fire 
insurance as his father had been a local 
agent in Louisville, Ky., in which city 
the Gray family had been among the 
earliest settlers. Incidentally, the senior 


Gray was also a lawyer, graduate of the 
Harvard Law School. He had served 
in the Confederate Army but after the 
he plunged into business with vigor, for- 
getting all about sectionalism. His look- 
ing to the future instead of into the past 
was so ingrained that he decided to send 
his three sons to school in the North 
rather than the South where the after- 
war feeling still ran high. Accordingly, 
one of these boys was sent to the Upper 
Canada College at Toronto, another to 
an institution in the Midwest, while 
Henry W. Gray attended Burlington Col- 
lege in New Jersey. 

Returning home, Henry W. Gray took 
up the study of law at night, learning 
about contracts especially. In fact, for 
some years he carried about with him a 
legal book which often proved of great 
assistance to him in the drawing of con- 
tracts during his underwriting career. 
Frequently, in conferences with outsid- 
ers he has been mistaken for a lawyer, 
although he was never admitted to the 
bar. 

Incidentally, during one period of his 
career he was a reporter on the New 
York “Telegram,” during the days of its 
ownership by James Gordon Bennett, 
famous publisher. In view of the posi- 
tioin achieved in the business world la- 
ter it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Gray won quite a lot of local newspaper 
fame while with the New York “Tele- 
gram” through his ability to solve mur- 
der mysteries and also his talent for 
bringing out what was in people’s minds 
during interviews. He successfully inter- 
viewed some of the most prominent men 
in the city when other newspaper: men 
had found it extremely difficult or im- 
possible to make them talk for publica- 
tion. 


Began In Father’s Office 


Mr. Gray’s first insurance experience 
was in the office of his father. He then 
went to the western department in Chi- 
cago of the Queen Insurance Company 
of England, his initial job being in the 
office. There his talents and his back- 
ground commanded sufficient attention 
te obtain for him promotion to special 
agent. That he made a very good im- 
pression was shown by the fact that he 
was delegated to field work in large 
cities. After being with the old Queen 
for four years, he went with the Amer- 
ican Fire Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania, 
having Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and West Virginia as a special agent. 
He not only knew his job thoroughly but 
was one of those on whom insurance 
agents bank and one with whom they 
love to visit. 

An offer from the London & Lanca- 
shire was received early in the summer 
of 1893 and from that time on Mr. Gray 
cast his destinies with that institution. 
The border states comprised his terri- 
tory. He became exceedingly well and 
favorably known in the insurance offices 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia. He was called into the 
kome of the London & Lancashire at 
Hartford and in 1906 was elected secre- 
tary of the Orient and made vice-presi- 
dent in 1909. In 1915 he was elected 
vice-president and secretary of the Safe- 
guard. 


Interviewed by The Eastern Underwriter 

Henry W. Gray is a man of clear 
views on fire insurance, one of the ex- 
ecutives who can see plainly, and gives 
considerable thought to the general con- 
duct and observation of the insurance 
business. Because of this clarity of 
vision and his long experience in under- 
writing and company administration, 
The Eastern Underwriter this week 
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asked him if he would not discuss some 
of the questions now under review in 
head offices of fire insurance. He was 
told that such an interview would be 
particularly interesting in this issue, in 
which so much material is being run 
about the London & Lancashire organi- 
zation both here and abroad. 

The questions given to Mr. Gray for 
his consideration together with his com- 
ments thereon are accordingly published 
herewith: 

QO. How does fire underwriting differ 
now from during the war, and should fire 
insurance companies exert every effort to 
regain control of the underwriting? 

A. Underwriting today, as compared 
with that during war-time period, presents 
the aspect of struggling to overcome con- 
ditions that were permitted to become 
prevalent when, owing to the war-time 
prosperity, practically the only problem 
presented to the companies was that of 
obtaining business. 

That period was the most profitable era 
yet known to the companies in America. 
It was a prosperity which induced the 
companies to forego many items of whole- 
some scrutiny theretofore common. The 
situation grew so out of hand that it re- 
quires not only more skill but decidedly 
more courage to reassert control of un- 
derwriting than the rank and file of un- 
derwriters possessed. 


It is vitally essential that the companies 
should make every effort to regain con- 
trol of the underwriting and to increase 
(to acquire, if not possessed) courage to 
reassert that control. This means no re- 
flection on the local agents as a whole 
because they have been giving the compa- 
nies what they were led to believe the 
companies wanted; they have built up an 
income based upon premiums sought by 
the companies, not now desired, so that 
the agents are faced with increased over- 
head, with a tendency to restrict accept- 
ances and acquisition cost of such busi- 
ness as may be acceptable. Naturally, the 
agency force feels that the companies, be- 
ing in a measure responsible for the 
agents’ reaction to the war-time under- 
writing, should show a contributory con- 
sideration to offset the contributory re- 
sponsibility for those conditions. 

Opportunity 

Q. Is there just as much opportunity 
today for a man to make a career as a 
spectal agent as there formerly was, and 
what ts the best way in which a young 
man who has entered the special agency 
field can make himself most valuable to 
his company and to fire insurance as a 
whole? 

A. In my opinion, the opportunity to- 
day for a man to make a career as spe- 
cial agent is much greater than at any 
time in the nearly fifty years that I have 
been in the fire insurance business. Be- 
cause of the war-time underwriting con- 
ditions referred to, the special agents 
were not required to continue many of 
the essentially important items of field 
supervision and underwriting control that 
formerly had been expected of them, so 
that the special agents, through no fault 
of the gentlemen composing that class, 
too often became mere solicitors or 
“drummers,” rather than underwriters in 
direct contact with the producing force. 

Certain companies with very _pro- 
nounced, if erroneous, views as to the 
acquirement of tremendous premium in- 
come, without regard to classification, by 
this policy placed at a serious disadvan- 
tage those companies trying to operate 
under sound underwriting conditions, with 
the result that the special agents of these 
latter companies frequently found them- 
selves in such an invidious, disadvantage- 
ous position when in contact with the 
local agents that in sheer self-defense 
they were obliged to abate their efforts 
to control underwriting at the source, 


A man of ability today in the special 


agency ranks who would go back to the 
old sound method of special agency work 
would, in my opinion, in the course of a 
comparatively brief period—in a year or 
two, say—so shine by comparison that he 
would be the outstanding figure in any 
given field and would most assuredly at- 
tract the attention of those company ex- 
ecutives who desire efficient men in higher 
positions. 

Mass influence is so almost deadly in 
its effect that it would indeed take a 
strong man to act independently and in 
a manner different from his associates, 
particularly as, in addition to being sub- 
jected to the laughing criticisms—perhaps 
ridicule—of his associates for acting in 
an “old fogey’ way in modern times, he 
would have a strong opposition to over- 
come in a certain element of the local 
agency force which would not relish hav- 
ing the old, easy ways tightened up. 

But, in my opinion, a man_ strong 
enough to do this would so evince his 
strength to the company officials that his 
reward would be both prompt and great. 

This, to my mind, indicates the best 
way for a young man to make himself 
valuable both to his company and so, in- 
evitably, to himself. 

Insurance Rates of the Honest Man 


Q. Is the theory correct that any hon- 
est man should be able to obtain fire in- 
surance tf he pays a rate high enough to 
enable the company to protect itself and 
other policyholders from defects in the 
risk under review? 

A. The theory that any honest man 
should be able to obtain fire insurance 
upon a bad risk by paying what might be 
called an adequate rate is, in my opinion, 
absolutely unsound. If difficulty to find 
insurance coverage, other than that im- 
posed by a few dollars, were superim- 
posed in such a case, inasmuch as insur- 
ance is indispensable, the risk would in- 
evitably be improved physically, to the 
benefit of the owner, his neighbors, and 
the community generally in which he re- 
sides. To my mind, such a practice would 
be one of the best methods of fire pre- 
vention that could possibly be evolved. 
The improvement of the risk would 
make safe that particular individual’s 
business from being destroyed or in- 
jured through loss of clients during the 
shut-down period following a fire; it 
would minimize to his neighbors the dan- 
ger of a fire to their property being com- 
municated from his; and it would relieve 
the community, to a degree, of the dan- 
ger of a sweeping conflagration with all 
the loss of property, time, labor, wages, 
etc., that is entailed. 

We might take counsel from the life 
insurance business. There are certain 
physical defects which bar a man from 
obtaining life insurance; and _ certain 
other defects which make it impossible 
for him to obtain insurance at. the stand- 
ard rates as these defects put him in the 
“rated-up’ or what is technically known 
as the sub-standard class. Despite the 
public spirit of the life insurance com- 
panies and their willingness to go as far 
as they possible can in extending the 
scope of their insurance protection they 
do not feel that everybody should be in- 
sured. Doubtless there are thousands of 
people in this country who would pay to 
the limit of their spending ability if they 
could buy life insurance coverage; and 
certainly would spend lavishly to put 
themselves in such physical shape that the 
medical examiners of the life companies 
would consent to pass favorably upon 
them. 

What is the situation in fire insurance? 
A property owner with a bad physical risk, 
which could easily be improved by spend- 
ing not much but frequently little, finds 
it comparatively easy to buy fire insur- 
ance although in 'so doing his property is 
a menace to his own interest and a dan- 
ger to the community’s. The irony of 
this is that his neighbor who has con- 


scientiously improved his property or 
built it according to high insurance engi- 
neering standards is penalized by this 
careless neighbor; in fact, may lose his 
property through no fault of his own, 
while the careless and sometimes crimin- 
ally indifferent man with the bad risk can 
moreover repeat the danger in his next 
property-owning venture and still find it 
easy enough to obtain the insurance he 
requires. 


O. Is it not true that most risks can be 
remedied from a physical standpoint, and 
that the assured should do everything in 
his power to make his risk one which 
companies will feel safe in taking? 


A. It is wholly within reason that any 
risk containing a defect can be improved, 
and if the underwriters would pay more 
attention to the selection of risks than to 
the acquirement of premium income, the 
owner of a sub-standard or defective risk 
would be obliged to remedy the conditions, 
with a resultant reduction in the burning 
rate and a corresponding reduction in the 
rate of insurance. 


Agency Building 


QO. Is there any reason why a good 
business man who stands well in his com- 
munity and who has the capacity io make 
friends cannot build up a stable and 
profitable local agency? Are there not 
opportunities tf he can cultivate them and 
follow business-getting leads intelligently? 

A. There is no reason why a good 
business man of good standing in his 
community, which carries with it the as- 
sumption that he has the capacity to make 
friends, should not make most excellent 
material for a local agent and should not 
build up a fine local business with the 
further possibility that such ‘qualities 
might lead him on to a responsible, lucra- 
tive position as an executive of some 
company. 


Q. Have you any definite ideas as to 
how insurance companies can cement 
themselves with the public through what 
is known as public relations? 

A. I know of no off-hand rule by 
which the companies could cement them- 
selves with the public through what is 
known as public relations other than a lib- 
eral, equitable policy, consistently pursued, 
in the treatment of the insuring public. 
In this consistency is the vital essential. 
Under the plan pursued by the companies 
now, with the multiplicity of directing 
bodies scattered throughout the United 
States, consistency in operations is sadly 
lacking. 

It is difficult to explain to a large cor- 
poration having interests from one ocean 
to the other why a fireproof power house 
on the banks of the Penobscot should not 
be considered, without any changes, just 
as fireproof on the banks of the Colorado 
and should not be written at approximate- 
ly the same rate. Through different ju- 
risdictional bodies, although composed of 
representatives of the same companies, a 
notable difference is perceptible in kin- 
dred matters. 

QO. Do you see any hope of a closer 
liason between companies engaged in the 
three great divisions of property insur- 
ance—fire, marine and casualty? We 
mean along such directions as uniformity, 
simplification and standardization of 
manuals, and diminution of overlapping 
practices. 

A. Any hope of a closer liason be- 
tween companies in the three great divi- 
sions of property insurance—Fire, Marine 
and Casualty—seems to me very nebulous. 

QO. Do you think the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association is a step in the right 
direction and that the business will fall 
into some sort of chaos, if not disaster, 
if this co-operative experiment does not 
prove successful? 


A. In my opinion, the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association is a move decidedly 
in the right direction and its failure 


— 


would bring chaotic conditions that y ould 
be little short of disastrous. 


I realize fully that it is much easi-r to 
criticize than to create, and while cach 
member of the new bodv has perhap: his 
own ideas of what things should be Jone 
to indulge this would mean a reve: sion 
to. the town-meeting style of sei ling 
things, which never accomplishes any- 
thing. It is necessary to work through 
committees, and the gentlemen composing 
the various committees are able and con- 
scientious and have given much time and 
thought to the problems. That they have 
not been immediately successful in insti- 
tuting reforms is due largely to the fact 
that abuses which -they are attempting to 
cerrect have been existing so long (re- 
sponsibility for which is so widely dif- 
fused amongst the membership) that they 
have come to be regarded, certainly by 
those benefitting therefrom, as a vested 
right. _ This begets a reluctance to forego 
what is to them a selfish advantage, and 
the vital principle of true co-operation is 
lost sight of. This principle, whether fol- 
lowed or not, I think is known to all to 
be that whatever is best for the good of 
all is in the long run best for the indi- 
vidual. : 

The company executives, however, are 
human, and it is very difficult to forego 
a certain benefit—although not to the best 
interests of the whole—for a good that 
may accrue sometime in the fuure. 


Q. Is fire insurance now being sold at 
a living price, and is there any particular 
reason why of all the business in Amer- 
ica fire insurance should be isolated so 
that it alone is unable to make both ends 
meet; in other words, cannot make a 


profit? 


_ A. In my opinion, fire insurance is be- 
ing sold at a price which, under existing 
conditions, is not what would be termed 
a living price. Could we have a return 
to sound underwriting principles, with 
economy in controllable expense, the pres- 
ent price of fire insurance would contain 
the prospect of a fair profit. You will 
understand, of course, that there are sec- 
tions where the rates are too low—gener- 
ally in those states that control or super- 
vise the making of rates—and still other 
sections where competition has brought 
out an inequitable reduction in rates. 
These should be corrected and equalized, 
but generally speaking, there is a fair 
profit in existing rates, provided there is 
a discard of Expediency, with a return to 
sound underwriting principles and a 
proper economy in those expenses clearly 
within the control of the companies them- 
selves. 


Q. What in your opinion ts the best 
method of co-ordinating inspection and 
rating work so that the raters can /now 
ail about the inspections and the inspec- 
tors know all about the rating? 


A. In my opinion, the best method of 
co-ordinating inspection and rating work 
would be to make these two branches of 
our business a career for any man who 
wished to follow that specialty. I: al- 
most every calling it is becoming ‘ore 
apparent that the day of specialis's 1 
here, and there is no reason why this 
should not obtain in these two ver} im- 
portant divisions of our business. 


Adjustments 


QO. Have you any opinions whicli you 
would care to vouchsafe relative ti ad- 
justers, adjustments and remuner.!ion 
therefor? 

A. The same thing is true of the ad- 
justment bureaus. In my opinion, the rat- 
ing bureaus, the inspection bureaus and 
the loss adjustment bureaus should 21! be 
under the control of one rating bu: cal, 
one inspection bureau and one loss ac ust- 
ment bureau—each to supervise the activi 
tiés of all bureaus of its class throug /iout 
the United States, and not have the 
country covered by a multiplicity of bu- 
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London & Lancashire Fire Story 





reaus as at present, each being more or 
less parochial in its operations. 


The present system does not promise 
any particular reward to a man of out- 
standing ability, so that his future: lies 
not with the bureau but with some com- 
pany a member of the bureau. 

lf a man engaging in the work of any 
one of these three sections could be as- 
sured that if successful in a small town 
in any part of the country, promotion 
would come to him at some other point, 
it would encourage him to continue in 
subordinate places in the hope of promo- 
tion. For ‘instance, if a man should be 
a good rating expert or a good loss ad- 
juster, we'll say in El Paso, Texas, his 
werk, coming before one man, would be 
appreciated and’ he would then be moved 
to some point of more importance where 
this ability could be utilized. A continu- 
ance of his good work at the more im- 
portant point would certainly result in his 
being promoted still further, until per- 
haps the chief position in the United 
States might be his. 

In my opinion, this promise of a career 
in a given specialty would hold perma- 
nently men that are particularly and pe- 
culiarly adapted to such work, to the 
profit both of the individual and the 
companies served. 

I do not believe that adjusters should 
be put upon a trade union basis—that any 
adjuster should have so and so much per 
day as a maximum without regard to the 
ability of the various adjusters. Some ad- 
justers are worth almost any sum neces- 
sary to secure their services, while others 
are expensive—extravagantly expensive— 
at any price. 

In my opinion, 90%—to give it a figure, 
rather than to be exact—of the success 
in adjustment work lies in ability of the 
adjuster to deal with the Man—to deal 
with the human equation. It is the man 
we insure and not the property, and yet 
my observation has been that the greater 
part of an adjuster’s labors are directed 
towards the property damage, rather than 
to dealing with the man himself. 

Western & Coast Departments 

In noting the success of the London 

< Lancashire’s operations as a whole, 
the contribution of the various depart- 
ments to that result must be considered. 

The western department for more than 
twenty-five years has been under the 
very able management of Charles E. 
Dox, whose success marks him as one of 
the ortstanding figures amongst the un- 
derwiiters of the middle west. The re- 
sults of the department under Mr. Dox’s 
Mana.ement have been in fine propor- 
tion t» the company’s success as a whole. 

The appointment of Mr. Dox as man- 
ager of the western department was 
made upon the recommendation of the 
late ‘ir. Mcllwaine, illustrative of his 
fine a ility to pick capable men for po- 
sition. of importance with the company. 

} company’s operations on the Pa- 
cific Coast have been uniformly profit- 
able, aad here, too, the managers since 
the Sen Francisco fire have been ap- 
Pointe} upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Mellwaine. The present manager of the 

acific Department, George Ormond 

Smith, is producing consistently those 
Tesults which contribute towards the 
company’s fine position in America. 
Company Demands Better Than Aver- 

age Of Its Men 

An incident characteristic of the ex- 
Pectations of the London & Lancashire 
of its men is one that occurred in the 

st interview had between the present 

Sovernor of the company, F . Pascoe 

utter, then the sub-manager of the 

Company, and Mr. Gray, shortly after 

IS appointment as special agent of the 
company, 

After the field under Mr. Gray’s 

arge had been gone over, to that gen- 

€man’s absolute astonishment at the ac- 


curate and comprehensive knowledge 
displayed by Mr. Rutter of the condi- 
tions in the field, Mr. Gray remarked 
casually as the interview was closing, 
“You will find, Mr. Rutter, when the 
results are in, that I shall have done as 
well as the average.” 

Mr. Rutter immediately recalled Mr. 
Gray and re-opened the discussion by 
stating: “You might just as well under- 
stand now that the average will not suit 
the London & Lancashire. No man who 
cannot do better than the average can 
expect to remain upon the staff of the 
company.” : 

The realization of the company’s ex- 
pectations is evinced by the company's 
record throughout the world. 

Charles Hendry Discusses London & 
Lancashire Underwriting 

In studying the underwriting results of 
the London & Lancashire one is struck 
with the consistently high ratio of profit 
earned. 

Charles Hendry, who is almost as well 
known in insurance circles in America, 
as in his own country, was good enough 
to discuss this aspect of the London & 
Lancashire operations with The Eastern 
Underwriter correspondent. | 

Mr. Hendry first drew attention to the 
fall in premium income since 1920—the 
peak year—and remarked that while this 
was, of course, mainly due to the heavy 
fall in values of commodities due to the 
policy of deflation in Great Britain, the 
United States, and other countries, yet 
an appreciable factor in this reduction 
was the marked tendency, not only in 
the United States, but throughout the 
world, toward reduced rates. 

In spite of lower rates, the London & 
Lancashire has continued to show a rea- 
sonable lass ratio, and Mr. Hendry ex- 
plained that while every effort is made 
to register progress and expansion in 
premium revenue, the company’s main 
consideration is that the high quality of 
the business written shall be maintained. 

The satisfactory ratio of profit earned 
by the company over a long period of 
years is principally due to the fact that 
they have sought only that business 
which offers a reasonable prospect of 
profit, and in this selection they have 
always been largely guided by classifica- 
tion and agency results. 


The Career Of 


Fire Insurance 
(Continued from page 28) 
doubtless helped to mould and harden 
the sinews of my business physique. 
Few Trained Men at that Time 

That was the beginning. Subsequent 
progress was not difficult. There were 
fewer—far fewer—trained men, even al- 
though fire insurance was the only kind 
transacted. For, in those days, the fire, 
marine and life businesses were practi- 
cally contained in water-tight compart- 
ments. Accident business was virtually 
non-existent, and the modern composite 
ccmpany had not entered into the wild- 
est dreams of the most imaginative in- 
surance manager. 

But, even then, there were “No easy 
hopes or lies” so far as Our company was 
concerned. My predecessor was too 
keen and alert to tolerate inefficiency, 
and I well remember being present (per- 
haps he had me present on_ purpose) 
when the Liverpool General Postmaster 
came in to discuss the future of his son. 
My chief’s final dictum was this—that 
the young man could come to us and 
would have a good prospect provided he 
had natural ability and tact; was keen 
and determined; was fortunate in getting 
the chance of openings for preferment; 
and was able to seize such opportunities 
with zest followed up by constant per 
sistent hard work. 

“Ah!” said the postmaster, “then 1] 





think I had better send him into the 
church!” He did, and, many years after- 
wards, I heard the grown up youth 
preach an excellent sermon. 

That dictum epitomizes the life of the 
insurance man who has really set his 
hand to the plough, and intends to be 
come something more than an agricul- 
tural laborer. Then, promotion, which 
comes oftener in an active progressive 
office, follows—almost automatically. 


Vocational Comparison 


There may be—and undoubtedly are— 
many fascinating professions; such as 
those of a barrister—with the fame of 
winning historic cases—a doctor, aiding 
in the discovery of causes, curing ob- 
scure ailments, and saving precarious 
lives—a banker, fascinated by the study 
of the world’s exchanges and finance— 
or a captain of industry, employing thou- 
sands of men, and pushing forward by 
new inventions and methods of econ- 
omy, the country’s industrial progress. 

_ All these have their attractions, and 
in many cases have greater possibilities 
of brilliance, and what are known as 
honors.” | But those engaged in insur- 
ance business—which has in the twen- 


ticth century evidenced such wide- 
spread significance in all of its depart- 
ments—may flatter themselves with the 
conviction that there is no vocation, in- 
dustry, or profession which offers to the 
real student—keen, active and hungry 
for everything worth knowing—the scope 
and world-wide expanse which are daily 
being exploited and utilized in the of- 
fice of a great composite insurance com- 
pany. 

Geography—the principles of political 
economy—the study of probabilities—a 
knowledge of peoples and races—of 
physical construction—of the character 
and processes of every factory—of sta- 


tistics—of laws and litigation—of the 
workings of the human mind. All these, 
and more, contribute to the necessary 


qualification of the man who aspires to 
reach the top of the tree. 

The veteran is always the tyro, and 
when he lays down the reins of office 
he wonders how it is that he still knows 
so little. But there need be no greatet 
reward to any man than to know that 
he has been a successful participator in 
the progress and ramifications of the 
most versatile and beneficent business in 
the world. 








More Than 30 Mergers 
By London & Lancashire 


London, June 1—The London & Lan- 
cashire, like all well-conducted institu- 
tions, has ever kept its weather eye open 
to forge ahead by means of absorptions 
oi, or fusions with, other companies, 
whenever the proposition seemed suffi- 
ciently inviting 

In June, 1879, the first of the London 
Lancashire’s many absorptions took 
place. The companies which were then 
taken over were the Safeguard of New 
York and the Hoboken of Hoboken, 
while in the following August a third 
succumbed in the Adriatic of New York. 
The three absorbed companies, having 
an aggregate premium income of over 

00,000 naturally materially strength- 
ened the company in the United States 
where they had only recently started 
operations. Later, the London & Lan- 
cashire revived the Safeguard which is 
now a progressive American company. 


First of the British Reinsurances 


Closely following these absorptions, 
the London & Southwark Insurance 
Company, Limited, with a premium in- 
come of $530,000, on November 12, 1879, 
fell into the London & Lancashire net. 
In 1884 the business of the Millers & 
General was taken over. After that, the 
next six years were unproductive of new 
conquests, but in 1890 an amalgamation 
was concluded whereby the company ac- 
quired the Pacific Coast business of an- 
other American office—the Anglo- 
Nevada—with a premium income of 
about $390,000. 

The following year two more Ameri- 
can offices were acquired. These were 
the Norwalk and the Southern Califor- 
pia. The London & Provincial Fire In- 
surance Co. Ltd., of London was also 
merged into the London & Lancashire. 
In 1892 three more deals were success- 
fully negotiated, the principal absorp- 
tion being that of the fire business of 
the General Life & Fire Assurance Co., 
a London company dating back to 1837. 
The Hardwaste Manufacturers Insurance 
Co. was also taken over in this year. 

In 1894 the London & Lancashire 
sought fresh fields and pastures new 
when they took under their guiding wing 
the South African Insurance Co. of Cape 
Town, and the fire business of the Brit- 
ish & Colonial of Sydney, as well as that 
of the National of Australasia, a Mel- 
bourne office. In 1896 the London & 


Lancashire turned its attention to Can- 
ada, when the Mercantile of Waterlog 
(Canada) was acquired. The next year 
the Western Hemisphere yielded up La 
Buenos Ayres, while the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere also paid tribute with the City 
Mutual of Sydney. Then back again 
West and the La Plata of Uruguay was 
garnered in. 
Important American Deal 

During 1899 and 1900 four more 
American offices were induced to cast in 
their lot with the London and Lanca- 
shire, the most important being the 
Orient of Hartford, then some 33 years 
old, with a premium income of $1,325,000, 
thus materially increasing the business 
and prestige of the London & Lan- 
cashire in the United States. The Orient 
has maintained its separate identity. 

The commencement of the twentieth 
century found the company more active 
than ever, for in 1901 the London & 
Lancashire was enterprising enough to 
acquire control of the Equitable Fire & 
Accident office of Manchester. The 
Equitable fire income was approximately 
$£U0,000, with close on $250,000 on the 
accident side. This latter—the London 
& Lancashire having two years previ- 


- ously taken powers to do accident busi- 


ness—formed the nucleus of the com- 
pany’s now important accident branch. 

Another absorption took place in this 
year—the Quebec: Fire Insurance Co. of 
Canada, established 83 years before, 
being brought into the fold. These va- 
rious absorptions, after careful pruning 
of the business, brought the London & 
Lancashire’s premium income up to over 
$5,000,000 for the first time. 

In August, 1904, the old established 
Aberdeen office, the Scottish Employers 
Liability & Accident Co., Ltd., was added 
to the list, and then, after two years 
breathing space the home connections of 
the National Union—a fire and accident 
office of Bedford—were acquired. 

One of the Most Important Absorptions 

In 1907, the Albion Fire was taken 
over, and the largest absorption up to 
this date took place when the London & 
Lancashire purchased the business and 
goodwill of the Law Accident Insurance 
Society, Limited, and by this acquisition 
of a premium income of $1,500,000, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The “Seven C’s’ of Commerce 


H AR ACTER The quality which stands back of reputation when 

tested over a sufficiently long period. In sixty- 

eight years the reputation of Commerce for stability, integrity and ethical 
practice has never wavered. 


AP ACIT The power to develop. Commerce has given a striking 
demonstration of its capacity in the fact that within | 
three years its capital and surplus have more than doubled while its assets 
and premium income have nearly trebled. 


APIT | aabeecwees employed in, or available for production.” Where 

is wealth more productively employed than in the stabiliza- 

tion of business, the indemnification of loss and the relief from worry effected 
by Commerce policies. 









REDIT “Influence derived from the good opinion of others.”” Commerce 
has received many proofs that it stands high in the esteem of 
the insurance world and the general public. 


OURTESY Habitual consideration for the rights and wishes of 
other people. Courtesy contributes to the pleasure of 
business relations and is an outstanding rule of Commerce practice. 
OOPER ATION Executives who have had practical experi- 
ence with field problems and a highly trained 
force of special representatives enable Commerce to render effective coopera- 
tion to its local agents. 


ONFIDENCE More important than financial resources, more 
important than personnel, more important even 
than the scope of its operations, is the immeasurable asset of public confi- 
dence which results from many years of making good. 


CARRY ON WITH 
(OMMERCE. 


of GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


E. W. WEST, Pres. H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. F. M. SMALLEY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. R. C. CARTER, Treas. 
R. S. BUDDY, F. L. COWLES, G. P. CRAWFORD, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries H. W. COWLES, G. S. JAMISON, Asst. Secy. 
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COLONIAL FIRE CHANGES NAME 





Due To Conflict Of Other Companies 
Having Same Title; Now Known 
As Pavonia Fire 

Due to the conflict of names, the Colo- 
nial Fire Insurance Company of Jersey 
City, will be hereafter known as the 
Pavonia Fire Insurance Company. 

At the office of the company, 75 Mont- 
gomery Street, Jersey City, it was stated 
that a statement would be issued within 
the next two weeks regarding the com- 
pany’s future plans. 

The Colonial Fire was organized last 
July with a capital of $500,000 and a sur- 
plus of $800,000, but the company has 
never started to write business. At the 
time of the organization of the company 
James F. Pershing, brother of General 
Pershing, was made president. 





FREE INSURANCE RESULTS 





Fire Companies’ Central Bureau To Sub- 
mit Names Of Violating Brokers 
To Insurance Department 


The Central Bureau for the fire com- 
panies, acting on the advice of Insur- 
ance Superintendent James A. Beha is 
going to take steps against brokers who 
are flagrant violators of the anti-dis- 
crimination and anti-rebate laws by con- 
tinually procuring free insurance for 
their clients. This Central Bureau, un- 
like that of the casualty companies in 
many respects and not opposed by the 
brokers, has now been functioning for 
several years and Manager Benjamin R. 
Mowry has collected enough data to 
know which brokers regularly return 
policies that have ~-uncollected earned 
premiums. 

Superintendent Beha has instructed 
Mr. Moray to submit to the insurance 
department for special investigation the 
names of brokers whose reports to the 
Central Bureau have not been satisfac- 
tory. The punishment may be the can- 
cellation of licenses of brokers who’ sys- 
tematically resort to efforts to procure 
free insurance. 





$500,000 HAIL DAMAGE 


On June 1 about 5 P. M. Denver, Colo., 
was visited by a hail storm, small in size 
and lasting about three minutes. About 
the same time June 2 there came a hail 
storm lasting about ten minutes, the hails 
varying from the size of a pea to a hick- 
ory nut. When it was over there was 
about a $500,000 damage done, many 
greenhouses losing all the glass in the 
roofs, much of the stock and some of the 
side glass. Residences and apartment 
houses had many window panes shat- 
tered. Automobile tops were perforated, 
dogs killed, persons hurt, the streets re- 
sembling the after effect of a snow storm. 
Farmers nearby report almost a total 
loss to their crops. Just before the storm 
the air became greatly chilled. The news- 
papers of June 3 are carrying advertise- 
ments from many of Denver’s insurance 
men nentioning hail insurance. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


President Herbert A. Clark of the 
estern Insurance Bureau has ap- 
Pointed the various standing committees 
of the Bureau to serve until the annual 
meeting in May, 1928. The chairmen of 
the various committees follow: 
Conference committee, W. D. Williams. 
ecutive committee, C. N. Gorham. 
Grievance committee, Victor Roth. 
. Arbitration committee, W. D. Williams. 
inance committee, Benj. Auerbach. 
Membership committee, Wm. E. Wol- 
aeger, 
Map committee, C. H. Yunker. 

atrol committee, Victor Roth. 

rogram committee, F. M. Gund. 
Publicity and education committee, 
Benj. Auerbach. 

Taction committee, N. A. Weed. 
pian forms committee, F. S. Dan- 
Tth, 

Committee on cooperation of bureau 
field men, Rawlings and Hewett. 
Supervisory committee, H. A. Clark. 
mmittee on multiplicity of policy 
forms, Everett Tanner... 
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BOSTON BLUE GOOSE MEETS 

The New England Pond of the Blue 
Goose held a most enjoyable and en- 
thusiastic meeting on May 27 in Boston 
at which time officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: 

W. R. Rhyan, most loyal gander; C. 
A. P. Johnson, supervisor of the flock; 
A. A, Cairus, custodian of the goslings; 
R. K. Ives, guardian of the pond; John 
F. Driscoll, keeper of the golden goose 
egg; P. M. Wilbert, Jr., wielder of the 
goose guill. Gander Felix F. Porter was 
elected delegate to the 1927 Grand Nest 
meeting at Dallas. An outing is being 
planned in July, definite details of which 
will be announced later. 





AMERICAN OF NEWARK CHANGE 

It bas been announced by the Ameri- 
can of Newark that the eastern part of 
New York state will be represented by 
Preston H. Kelsey, who will make his 
headquarters at Albany formerly occu- 
pied by Special Agent Hamilton. 


MAY ADMIT TRAVELERS NOW 

The question of admitting the Rich- 
mond, Va., branch office of the Trav- 
elers into membership in the Insurance 
Exchange of that city has been revived 
and it is anticipated that favorable ac- 
tion on the proposal will be taken at an 
early date. Several months ago the pro- 
posal was voted down. Since then it is 
understood that the branch office has 
agreed to make certain concessions clear- 
ing the way for a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the situation. One of the rules 
of the local board is that when busi- 
ness is brokered by members it must 
be placed with an agency affiliated with 
a body and not with one on the out- 
side. 





PITTSBURGH SALVAGE CORPS 

The Pittsburgh fire department has re- 
cently added a salvage corps to its force. 
It consists of a special salvage wagon and 
a personnel of two captains and ten men 
operating in two shifts. 




















BACKING-UP THE AGENT 


Alliance Advertising, which has run consistently in 
The Saturday Evening Post for over two years, always 
backs up the Alliance Agent. 


It backs up the Agent, 
Company name that he can conjure with, but, further, by 
building up in the public mind a proper conception of 
the Alliance Agent’s part in the picture. ; 


Presenting the Alliance Agent in his rightful char- 
acter of insurance counselor contributes to his prestige 
with the prospective policy-holder. 


THE ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PHILADELPHIA 


not merely by giving him a 
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Yorkshire Fieldmen 
Hold Meeting Here 


REVIEW BUSINESS PROBLEMS 





Manager Boyd Holds Reception at His 
Home; Evening Entertainment 
Varies Serious Program 





Fieldmen of the Yorkshire, London & 
Provincial and Yorkshire Indemnity held 
their annual gathering at the home office 
at 12 Gold street, New York, last week. 
There were eleven of these special agents 
and field representatives in the city and 
during the week they discussed with 
United States Manager Ernest B. Boyd 
and other home office executives various 
problems of underwriting, agents, loss 
adjustments and other matters. 

The fieldmen spent every morning: at 
the offices of the Yorkshire group. In 
the afternoons there were luncheon 
meetings at which the problems of the 
business were taken up and the evenings 
were devoted to entertainment. On 
Thursday afternoon Mr. Boyd held a re- 
ception for the fieldmen at his home on 
West End avenue, which was followed 
by dinner at Janssen’s Hoffbrau and a 
theatre party at Ziegfeld’s “Rio Rita.” 
The visitors to New York were put up 
at the Commodore during their stay. 

Those fieldmen who were at the an- 
nual conference last week included the 
following: 

Thomas J. Clear, Boston; Raymond D. 
Mould, New York; Charles A. Vooris, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Walter E. Volbrecht, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. F. Flindell, Jr., and 
Warren K. Smith, Columbus, O.; R. J. 
Stevenson and L. E. Murdock, Nobles- 
ville, Ind.; J. Dean Wells, Chicago; Wil- 
liam A. Taylor, Milwaukee, and Charles 
L. Beale, San Antonio, Tex. 





HOLIDAY RAIN INSURANCE 


During the Memorial Day holidays it 
is estimated that rain insurance of ap- 
proximately $750,000 was taken out in 
the New York City area to cover events 
scheduled for the week-end and placed 
with the companies of the Rain Insur- 
ance Association. Most of this insur- 
ance was placed at Coney Island and 
New Jersey shore resorts, and contrary 
to the general belief, the policies covered 
rainfall in New York and Brooklyn, 
where the public came from, and not on 
the places where they spent their money. 
The idea of this is that the presence or 
absense of rain in the districts where 
people live determine whether they will 
start out for resorts or remain at home. 
Once they have reached their destination 
rain usually does not make such a great 
difference on the receipts of the con- 
cessionaires. 





A. S. LOVETT DIES 


Augustus S. Lovett, of Jordan, Lovett 
& Co., who died recently at his home in 
Brookline, Mass., was buried last week 
from the Harvard Congregational 
Church, Brookline. Mr. Lovett was 
known as the dean of the Boston fire 
insurance fraternity. Mr. Lovett started 
in the insurance business in 1857 with 
the Hope Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton. In 1861 he enlisted for Civil War 
service in the Massachusetts 45th Cadet 
Regiment. Subsequently he became a 
member of the firm of Jordan, Eddy & 
Cc. in 1867 which in 1870 became Jor- 
dan, Lovett & Co. He served as presi- 
dent of the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers and of the Boston Protective 
Department and was also a member of 
several clubs and societies. He is sur- 
vived by two sons and a daughter. 





BUTTON SUPPORTS KURTH 

The plan for stabilizing rates through 
centralized control of rating methods in 
the National Board, recommended by 
Wilfred Kurth in his address before that 
body recently when he retired as its 
president, is heartily approved and en- 
dorsed by Commissioner Button of Vir- 
ginia who has long favored such a plan. 
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FIRE COMPANY NOT INVOLVED 





Manufacturers Fire Denies Any Connec- 
tion With Liability Company Now 
In Hands Of Receiver 
The Manufacturers Fire of Red Bank, 
N. J., denies that it has any connection: 
with the Manufacturers Liability of Jer- 
sey City, which last week went into the 
hands of receivers. In a letter to the 
editor of The Eastern Underwriter, Sec- 

retary L. S. DuFour says: 

“It has come to our attention that 
on account of the retirement of_ the 
Manufacturers Liability Insurance Co. of 
Jersey City that rumors have been cir 
culated that our company was in some 
way connected with the above mentioned 
liability company. 

“We wish to take this opportunity to 
state emphatically that there is no con- 
nection of any kind between the two 
companies, in stock ownership, officials, 
business connections or management.” 

The Manufacturers Fire has been go- 
ing since 1849 when it started as a mu- 
tual company. it became a stock com- 
pany in 1918 and now has a paid up 
capital of $40,495. Its total assets were 
$53,418 and the net surplus $18,609, both 
as of December 31, 1925. In 1922 the 
controlling interest of the company was 
purchased by a group of Red Bank bus- 
iness men and has since been under 
their management. The company is li- 
censed in New Jersey only. Frank J. 
Codey is president. One of the direc 
tors is United States Senator Edward L 
Edwards, Jr., of New Jersey. 





RIOT POLICY TEST CASE 





N. Y. Supreme Court Decides That At- 
tack On Property, Without Tumult, 
Constitutes A Legal Riot 
A test case against the Imperial As- 
surance to determine the liability of the 
insurer under a riot and civil commo- 
tion policy has been decided in favor of 
the assured by the New York Supreme 
Court. Justice Walsh held the company 
liable on the ground that the damage 
caused in the assured’s place of busi- 
ness was the result of a riot. The as- 
sured, Harry Brous, a manufacturer of 
dresses, continued to operate his shop 
during a strike last year of the garment 
workers’ union. In December six men 
entered the plant, held up the employes 
and proceeded to destroy a large part 

of the assured’s merchandise. 

As no tumult or disorder accompanied 
the attack the defendant company 
claimed that it was not liable under a 
riot policy because tumult or disorder 
was an indispensable element of a riot. 
The court decided to the contrary say- 
ing that the acts of the trespassers con- 
stituted a riot within the meaning of 
such word as defined in the dictionary 
and in the penal law of New York State. 
Judgment for the plaintiff amounted to 
$9600 and interest from February 7, 
1927. It is expected that the case will 
be taken to the Court of Appeals by the 
Imperial and other insurance companies 
affected. Cardozo & Nathan represented 
the Imperial and Alfred B. Nathan the 
plaintiff. 





PACIFIC COAST MANAGERS 

Managers for the Pacific Coast of 
three companies of the Corroon & Reyn- 
olds group have been announced this 
week. The well-known general agency 
of Carl A. Henry at San Francisco will 
represent the Knickerbocker, which has 
recently been licensed in California. The 
James F. Cobb Co, has been appointed 
Pacific Coast manager for the American 
Equitable and Landis & Brickell are gen- 
eral agents for California for the New 
York Fire. Both these agencies are lo- 
cated in San Francisco. 





NATIONAL BOARD CORRECTION 

In listing the new members of the 
executive committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in last week’s 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter, the 
United States manager of the London 
Assurance was incorrectly given as 
“James Packard.” His name is John H. 
Packard. 


WILL DOUBLE CAPITAL 





Agricultural to Increase Stock From 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000; Half Will 
Be by a Stock Dividend 


The board of directors of the Agri-— 


cultural of Watertown, N. Y., have de- 
cided to recommend to the sttockhold- 
efs that the capital of the company be 
increased from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 by 
a stock dividend of $500,000 and the sale 
of $500,000 in new stock. At the close 
of last year the Agricultural showed a 
net surplus of $2,433,475 in addition to 
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HE LOCKS THE DOOR 
BUT DEPENDS ON HIS 
BURGLARY INSURANCE 





a contingent reserve of $500,000. The 
last increase in capital was made in 1920 
by a stock dividend of $500,000. The 
Agricultural is one of the veteran com- 
panies of New York State, is splendidly 
managed and enjoys a good financial 
status. It has done much pioneering in 
fire insurance in small cities and rural 
communities. 


PACIFIC STATES MOVES 
A. H Averhill, president of the Pacific 
States Fire of Portland, Ore., has re- 
tired and the headquarters of the com- 





pany are being moved to Manchester, 
N. H. The New Hampshire Fire owns 
the Pacific States Fire and President 
Frank W. Sargeant of the New Hamp- 
shire will become president of the coast 
company. The Oregon business of tie 
company will be handled by Phil Grovs- 
mayer & Co., general agents at Portland, 





John C. Paige & Co. has been ap- 
pointed agents of the Atlas for Bosion 
and the vicinity, effective July 1. The 
Atlas is now represented by Hinckley & 
Woods. 
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OHN REDFIELD isan accountant 

in the head office of the Eureka 
Manufacturing Company. His home 
is located out in the new Oakridge 
Development and the Redfields are 
one of the most popular families in 
this popular suburb. . 


It was perhaps a coincidence that 
when Redfield was building his home, 
he happened to read one of the Hart- 
ford’s advertisements in the Saturday 
Evening Post and it was perhaps a 
coincidence that he remembered 
having seen the Hartford stag sign on 
the window of the Ashley Insurance 
Agency down on Main Street. 


All of this may have “just happened”, 
but at all events it DID happen and 
today the Hartford agency carries the 
insurance on the Redfield home, the 
Redfield car and even on the Redfield 
baggage when there is a vacation trip 
in prospect. Thanks to the Ashley 
Agency, Redfield knows where his 
insurance is “at”—knows that he is 
sensidly protected. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Compeny and the Hertford Accident end Indemnity Company write practically 
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Hartford, Connecticut. 


every form of insurance except life 
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New Book Shows 
Insurance Abroad 
Highly Organized 


(Continued from page 1) 
Fire Insurance Companies with Fixed 
Premiums, Association of French Life 
Assurance Companies, Association of 
Foreign Insurance Companies Transact- 
ing all Kinds of Insurance Operating in 
France, Association of Companies Trans- 
acting Marine Insurance, Associated 
Union of Inland Insurance Brokers. 
German Organizations 


Among the German insurance organi- 
zations are: General Union of Insur- 
ance Employers, Employers’ Association 
of German Insurance Offices, Private 
Fire Insurance Companies in Germany, 
Berlin Private Insurance Association, 
Association of Insurance Agents in Ger- 
many, German Plate Glass Insurance As- 
sociation, German Marine Insurance As- 
sociation, German Association for Insur- 
ance Science, German Insurance Protec- 
tion Association, Burglary Insurance As- 
sociation, English Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation, International Marine Insurance 
Association, International Registered 
Mail Insurance Association, Air Pool of 
1924, Association of German General In- 
surance Agents, Association of Private 
Insurers, Silesian Assurance Union, Pro- 
tection Association for Life and Fire In- 
sureds, Stuttgart Private Insurance As- 
sociation, Association of Accident and 
Third Party Insurance Companies estab- 
lished in Germany, Union of German 
Hail Insurance Joint Stock Companies, 
Union of Motor Car Insurers, Union 
German Mutual Hail Insurance Associa- 
tions, Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, Union of German 
Mill Insurance Associations, Association 
of German Private Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, Union Merchants Employees’ 
Sickness Funds, Union of Public Fire In- 
surance Offices in Germany, Association 
of Bremen Marine Insurance Companies, 
Union of Danzig Underwriters, Union of 
German Live Stock Insurance Compa- 
nies, Union of Hamburg Underwriters, 
Association of Stettin Underwriters, As- 
scciation of Fidelity Guarantee Insurers, 
Association of Riot Underwriters, Asso- 
ciation for Reinsurance Business, Asso- 
ciation of Public Fire Offices in Ger- 
many, and Central Union of Employees. 

Norway And Sweden 


Some of the associations in Norway 
are these: Association of Actuaries of 
Norwegian Life Assurance Companies, 
Association of General Managers of For- 
tign Insurance Companies, The Insur- 
ance Library, Debating Society of the 
Insurance Association, State Insurance 
Council, Committee of the Mutual 
Stea: mships Insurance Associations, As- 
sociation of Norwegian Chief Agents, 
Nortt hern Pool for Aircraft Insurance, 
Norwegian Actuaries’ Association. Nor- 
wegiin Fire Offices Committee, Norwe- 
ian Life Assurance Companies’ Associa- 
tion, Association of Norwegian Marine 
Insti: ‘ance Offices, Norwegian Tariff As- 
sociation for Burelary Insurance, Nor- 
Wegian Veritas, Central Association of 
Marine Underwriters. 

Among the associations in Sweden 
are: Insurance Association of Gothen- 
burg. Insurance Officials’ Guild in 
Stocisholm, Royal Insurance Council, As- 


— 





sociation of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies transacting Business in the 
Country, Northern Pool for Aircraft In- 
surance, Marine Underwriters’ Tariff As- 
sociation, Stockholm Insurance Office 
Sporting Circle, Swedish Actuary Asso- 
ciation, Swedish Head Agents’ Associa- 
tion, Swedish Motor Car Tariff Asso- 
ciation, Swedish Fire Tariff Association, 
Debating Society of the Swedish Insur- 
arce Office, Expert Council of the 
Swedish Insurance Association, Swedish 
Plate Glass Insurance Tariff Association, 
Swedish Burglarv Tariff Association, 
Association of Managers of Swedish 
Life Assurance Companies, Swedish Life 
Assurance Company Sanatorium Asso- 
ciation, Swedish Life Assurance Compa- 
nies’ Physician Association, Swedish 
Water Damage Tariff Association, the 
Third Party Tariff Association, Machine 
Insurance Tariff Association of Machine 
Insurance, and Mutual Social Insurance 
Companies’ Association. 





HAID GIVES GOLF PARTY 


Paul L. Haid, president of the America 
Fore Companies, last Friday gave his 
annual golf party to officers of the group 
of companies. Twenty-nine executives 
turned out for the matches at the Glen 
Ridge Club, which was followed in the 
evening by a dinner. There were also 
present several officers of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, with which the America Fore 
<creeees have recenty become affili- 
ated. 


More Than Thirty 
Mergers By L. & L. 


(Continued from Page 31) 


brought itself into the proud position of 
one of the largest accident underwriters 
in the United Kingdom. ‘ 

Two months later, in the same year, 
the Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., 
of Liverpool, with an annual income of 
$500,000 was acquired. A brochure of 
the London & Lancashire says: “This 
event marked a departure in the history 
of the London & Lancashire and, as had 
already happened with accident business, 
the company thus became a pioneer in 
the acquisition by the large fire insur- 
ance companies of marine portfolios.” On 
a reorganization cf the Standard’s direc- 
torate, Mr. Pascoe Rutter became chair- 
man. 

The year 1909 was also a notable one 
for extension by absorption, for, on Sep- 
tember 1, the business of the Australian 
Alliance Assurance Co., a Melbourne of- 
fice dating back to 1862 (the same year 
as the London & Lancashire) was ac- 
quired. This company transacted a 
general insurance business and had a 
premium income of over $300.000. Three 
years later the Derwent and Tamar of 
Tasmania and the Federal of Cape 
Town were absorbed. 

The Law Union & Rock 


The National General and National 
Live Stock companies were taken over 
in 1913, and the Morley Mutual in 1915. 
The Marine of London, with an income 
of close on $10,000,000 a year was al- 
lied with the London & Lancashire in 
1917, thus placing the company in the 
very front rank of all marine offices. In 
1919 the Law Union & Rock, with a fire 
and accident income of over $1,500,000, 











MAPS 


We have for sale at attractive prices 
Sanborn Maps; Bound Volumes for im- 
Poriant cities in West Virginia, Delaware, 
os rict of Columbia, Maryland, New Jer- 

New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Ma: ssachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, and 
oot Maps for other centers in same terri- 


We have twenty-five steel map cases for 
sale at special price. 

Maps and cases can be seen at our office 
any time. 
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80 Maiden Lane New York 
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INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 171¢ 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. 2 New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramente Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











and a very fine life business was ac- 
quired; in 1922 the Merchants Fire of 
Toronto succumbed to the blanishments 
of the charmer, and in 1923 the British 
Fire Insurance Company was also ab- 
sorbed. 

In March, 1927, the Colonial Mutual of 
Melbourne was acquired. The Colonial 
Mutual was established in 1878, and has 
a capital of 300,008 shares of £1 ($5) 
fully paid. It transacts fire, accident, 
and marine business, the aggregate net 
premium income being £335,000 ($1,675,- 
000), and has fine connections through- 
out Australia, with a successful record 
The price involved a total payment of 
£847,500 ($4,237,500). 

Among others were the La Progreso 


J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren. Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 











of. Valparaiso; 
offices 
Mutual. 


THE HANOVER | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Conti ly in busi since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY OLEMY, Vice-President 
. G. HO Secy. 

H. RS oun” "Treasurer 


F. AMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E ALBERT: Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., Gen’! Agts. 
Metropolitan District 
81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


Amalgamated Insurance 
of Australia; and Australasia 









































O. J. PRIOR, President 





INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














Royal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
Fire and Automobile Lines 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
Automobile Liability and Plate Glass 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 




















National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1927 


Cece rvsadevscsdsese $ 3,000,000.00 
ee ecerccccccccccsese 26,703,531.64 


Seamed 
————$——— 





























RN ng a ad iad ala wee we oe bee 6 mee same 11,673,952.46 
aaa De Ue OTE oc cide ovo waidisliidesea'e 800,000.00 
NS Se Le a ee cies ae aa rae hs cra cay er chen Wy Ate wil Gk 41,377,484.10 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............. 15,473,952.46 
H. A. _. President S. T. Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’y G. F. Cowee, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Secretary 
“ C. L. Miller, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries C. C. Hewitt, Secretary 
R. C. Alton : H. B. Collamore F. B. Sevmour, Treasurer 
L. C. Breed (Automobile) J. H. Crane V. I. G. Petersen (Marine) 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 


MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE 


FIRE LIABILITY MARINE 
164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


LONDON 








SEATTLE MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG DETROIT DULUTH 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO 
PHOENIX COLUMBUS PORTLAND 
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British Average 
Adjusters’ Meeting 


TWO NEW 





RULES ADOPTED 





Lord Merrivale Gives Notable Talk on 
Past and Future Possibilities of 
Uniformity in Average 





The British Average Adjusters’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting recently 
in London which was featured by the 
adoption rules, one pertaining to dry 
dock expenses and the other to the ap- 
plication of the York-Antwerp Rules to 
salvage expenses, and an address on 
“Uniformity in Average; Historic Diffi- 
culties and Present Possibilities,” by 
Lord Merrivale, chairman of the meet- 
ing. 

The 

Rule 

“Dry 


rules which were adopted follow: 


52 to be amended to read as follows: 
Dock Expenses.—That in practice where 


repairs on Owner’s account which are imme- 
diately necessary to make the vessel seaworthy 
and which can only be effected in dry dock are 


executed concurrently wtih other repairs, for the 
cost of which underwriters are liable, and which 
also can only be effected in dry dock, the cost 
of entering and leaving the dry dock, in addi- 
tion to so much of the dock dues as is common 
to both repairs, shall be divided equally be- 
tween the shipowner and underwriters, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that the repairs for which un- 
derwriters are laible may relate to more than 
one voyage or accident or may be payable by 
more than one set of underwrtiers. Subdivision 
between underwriters of the proportion of dry 
docking expenses chargeable to them shall be 
made on the basis of voyages and/or such other 
franchise units as are specified in the policies. 
In determining whether the franchise is reached, 
the whole cost of dry docking necessary for the 
repair of the damage, less the proportion (if 
any) chargeable to Owners in terms of this 
rule, shall be taken into consideration, not- 
wintentinit that there are other damages to 
which a portion of the cost of dry docking has 
to be apportioned in ascertaining the amount 
actually recoverable.” 

New Rule: 

“York-Antwerp Rules, 1924. Salvage Ex- 
penses. Application of Rules XXI and XXII.— 
That in the application of Rules XXI and XXII 
of York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, no distinction 
shall be drawn in practice between general av- 
erage expenses and expenses for salvage serv- 
ices rendered by or arcepted under agreement, 
provided that such expenses were incurred for 
th, common safety within the meaning of Rule 


The Chairman’s Address 


In his address, the chairman said, ac- 
cording to “Lloyd’s List,” that some three 
years ago, at a meeting at Gray’s Inn of 
representatives of all the interests con- 
cerned, he had the satisfaction of putting 
to the vote and finding unanimously ac- 
cepted, a resolution which sanctioned 
definite action to secure, if it might be, 
three specific objects—a settlement by 
co-operation of the business interests 
concerned of the differences which exist- 
ed in the world of commerce with regard 
to general average; the formulation of 
rules of practice in average for general 
acceptance; and the ascertainment and 
authoritative statement of the law of 
general average so far as international 
agreement thereon existed or could be 
ascertained. There could be no ques- 
tion of the great importance of that un- 
dertaking. By common consent the de- 
siderata of that meeting were and had 
been things desirable to be attained and 
well worth striving for. More and more 
the truth came home to them while the 
world closed in, that, as a great master 
of shipping had said, “there is for mari- 
time commerce only one sea.” In the 
long run, too, every burden of traffic 
came home, in each community, to be 
met in one way. 

Liabilities to be met by contribution 
in average reached in our day sums un- 
heard of in past generations. A prede- 
cessor of his in the chair, who had the 
advantage in the way of first-hand 
knowledge, wrote not long ago, with re- 


gard to General Average expenditure, 
and the position of underwriters in re- 
lation thereto, these words: “It may in- 
volve a loss of £15 or £150,000, at any 
moment | during the currency of the in- 
surance.” He added this: “The cost 
of insuring a risk of such vague propor- 
tions but of such menacing possibilities 
would be almost prohibitive, and in the 
event of incomplete international agree- 
ment would result in a severe handicap 
to the shipping industry of the particu- 
lar country concerned.” 

With regard to the sacrifices and ex- 
penditure which gave right of contribu- 
tion in average, the place and time of 
adjustment, the mode of computing the 
amounts to be made good, and the inter- 
ests and values which were to contrib- 
ute, international agreement prevailed, 
he thought, as to about a two-thirds ma- 
jority of subjects. But there was dis- 
conformity in respect of a minority of 
cases which comprised jettison of deck 
cargo, jettison due to vice propre of 
cargo, damage to cargo in a voluntary 
stranding, loss by cutting away of dam- 
aged tackle, cost of and resulting from 
resistance to an armed attack, costs of 
reclamation of cargo after capture or 
arrest, costs of and resulting from re- 
sort to a port of refuge, wages and 
keep of crew, and ship’s costs during 
and about detention in port, the propor- 
tion of freight on jettison to be made 
good in average, the burden of the av- 
erage contribution for prepaid freight, 
and the list of exemptions from contribu- 
tion. Small wonder that practical men 
engaged in the commerce of the One 
Sea had regarded divergencies as a mis- 
fortune, if not a reproach. That was 
what was felt in 1924. There seemed 
then a hopeful prospect of improvement. 
The York-Antwerp Rules, 1890, had com- 
manded in the period of one generation 
an extraordinary measure of assent. In- 
ternational conventional conventions 
were in fashion. 


A Different Atmosphere 


That was the background of 1924, when 
the Stockholm Conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association agreed upon 
the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924—the out- 
line of a Code of Average. He could 
not help feeling that the conditions had 
changed. There was a different atmo- 
sphere. The York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, 
had been brought into practical use; as 
an entirety in some quarters, with mod- 
ifications in others. That was, of course, 
one of the results aimed at in the Stock- 
holm Conference. But what prospect 
was there today of a Brussels Conven- 
tion on Average, of international legis- 
lation to implement it, of any useful in- 
vocation of the machinery of the League 
of Natoins? Tides ebbed and flowed. In 
1924 there seemed to be a flowing tide 


in the business of promoting uniformity 
in average. 

Was there something like an ebb now? 
The need they saw so clearly in. 1924 
certainly had not grown less. But it had 
not been met. The national codes stood 
where they stood. Disconformity was 
perhaps narrowed in its operation, but it 
seemed to be_ somewhat emphasized in 
its rigidity. Having been in earnest in 
1924, what ought they to do now? 


Codes and Courts 


One thing no one would deny—the 
remarkable developments of the law of 
average in the past century had been 
animated everywhere by a desire for 
clarity and certainty. Another unmis- 
takable fact was that where the increase 
of certainty had been attended by em- 
phasized disconformity the causes were 
deep-seated and plain. Dominating the 
disparities and outweighing in impor- 
tance any of their casual inconveniences 
were two other circumstances. Novel 
cases arose from day to day, and if a 
common code were agreed upon tomor- 
row it could not anticipate them all. 

Codes tended to obsolescence in their 
details of applied principle, and when 
new rules had grown up they had natu- 
rally and indeed inevitably formulated 
themselves within national limits. :There 
had been no compulsory common meas- 
ure. There never could be while busi- 
ness of international concern was adju- 
dicated upon independently by national 
tribunals. Adopt any code they would, 
and within a lifetime conflicting con- 
structions and conflicting adjudications as 
between State and State would give 
them disconformity. 

A common system and a businesslike 
concurrence in its development they 
could not have until—and this might 
never come about—they had interna- 
tional co-operation and some one forum 
of ultimate resort for the solution of 
inevitable differences. When he postu- 
lated for his own consideration some dif- 
ficulties which existed and others which 
must arise, he asked himself: “Is it pos- 
sible even that the International High 
Court of Justice at The Hague should 
one day be empowered to settle such 
matters?” Yet without some agreed 
tribunal any appearance of uniformity 
which might be laboriously attained 
would be illusory. 

“What I have to add,” Lord Merrivale 
concluded, “may be expressed in two 
sentences. In the immediate future and 
in a practical way agreement on a large 
proportion of points where differences 
still exist is a matter for you and your 
colleagues overseas, and the shipowners, 
shippers and underwriters upon whose 
confidence you depend. If access to an 
International High Court of Justice is 
out of the question—needless or hopeless 
—if even an International Panel of Ref- 
erees is beyond immediate reach, let rea- 
sonable uniformity in principle be 
achieved by a few years of purposeful 
co-operation of the men and the inter- 
ests directly concerned, and with their 
assent it can be made practically effec- 
tive by your adjustments.” 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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Connecticut Marine 
Tax Law Unnecessary 


RECIPROCAL BASIS IS _ USED 
New York and Penna. Companies Will 
Be Taxed There as Connecticut 

Insurers Are Taxed by Them J 











The Connecticut Insurance Depart- 





ment informs The Eastern Underwriter BE 
that the reciprocal laws of Connecticut A 
render unnecessary any action by the - 
state legislature in order to give New 
York and Pennsylvania marine writing 
companies the benefits of the new ma Ge 
rine profits tax laws, providing those two + 
states apply their new tax laws to Con- at 
necticut companies. ., 
William M. Corcoran, actuary of the § 7 . 
Connecticut Insurance Department, said ‘Go 
this week that: HO 
“The taxes which we levy upon com- oa 
panies of other states doing business inf ' at 
Connecticut are purely reciprocal. New ™ 
York and Pennsylvania companies Ce 
therefore, would automatically receive jg “°" 
the benefit of computation of their Con- oe 
necticut taxes on marine business on the th - 
basis of their new tax laws. You will @ "™ 
readily see that no action of the legis- § "°° 
lature is necessary to bring this about’ ime 
Nothing definite has been announced jy '@¢' 
so far in New York and Pennsylvania this 
with regard to Connecticut companies affec 
coming under the profits tax provisions of th 
of the marine insurance laws, but the this 
large marine writing companies domi J /#?" 
ciled in Hartford are hopeful that the thre: 
new tax provisions will be extended tom “fe 
cover their operations in New York ani P2 
Pennsylvania, and especially in New "5! 
York where such a large percentage oif™ ° 
the marine insurance business in_ this fi 
country is written. wel 
likel 
CANADIAN SUP’TS MEETING hope 
The Association of Superintendents of i 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada thin, 
will hold its tenth annual conference in il 
Quebec during the week beginning tS 
August 29. The convention will meet in titi 
the Legislative Buildings. The Canadian ein 


Bar Association and the convention of 
commissioners on uniformity of Legisla- 
tion will meet in Toronto during the A 
































week of August 22, Henry Brace, off C. L 
Alberta, is president of the Superintend-f§ Inde 
ents’ Association and R. Leighton Foster, tl 
of Ontario, is secretary-treasurer. = 
ndi 

WITH HARTFORD OFFICE the | 
Charles W. Hitchcock, who is well fm Pron 
experiencer in fire insurance rating and jm tau 
inspection work, has joined Beach, For-f§ Proc 
man & Co. of Hartford. He started with sume 
the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau in 191/§ ™pc 
and after being transferred to Iowa ing the « 


1922 he became identified a year latet 
with the New England Insurance Ex 
change, with headquarters in Hartford 
In 1925 he was appointed a special agen! 
of the Queen, afterwards going with the 
Travelers Fire. 





MADE MARINE SURVEYOR 

Captain Andrew Martin, newly ap 
pointed assistant surveyor for the Board 
of Marine Underwriters of San ‘oo 
cisco, is a widely known shipmaster. 
was at one time head of various “hips 
on the old Pacific Mail line, both of 
Panama and China runs. He was alsd 
port superintendent of the compary # 
San Francisco. 


TO WRITE AUTO RISKS 
The Republic Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas, has organized an autome 
bile department to be managed by &. 
Sherin, vice-president of the Utility Ir 
surance “Co. of Dallas, which compat 
will participate in a share of the Re 
public’s automobile business. These po 
cies will insure cars against fire, thef 
tornado, hail, collision, liability and prof 
erty damage. 








The National Fire Protection Associ# 
tion is already lining up its plans fo 
the observance of Fire Prevention Wee 
October 9-15. 
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CASUALTY anv SURETY NEWS | 






















Forgery Bond Committee 


Aims to Avert a Crisis 


E. C. LUNT Is 11 ITS CHAIRMAN 





Appointed by Surety Association, It Will 
Make Thoroughgoing Study 
of the Situation 





Generally speaking, premium rates are 
maintained with more uniformity in the 
surety business perhaps than in any other 
branch of insurance. For about two 
years now, however, no such happy con- 
ditions of things has prevail in one small 
section of the surety world—namely, in 
that of check-alteration and forgery in- 
surance. The Metropolitan Casualty has 
persisted in writing the business at rates 
deemed adequate and proper by it but 
not approved by the Bureau, as regards 
policyholders who would agree to avail 
themselves of certain safeguarding de- 
vices in their use of checks. While this 
line of insurance is relatively unimpor- 
tant, it was inevitable that trouble in 
this department would sooner or later 
affect other and more important branches 
of the business. In fact, the friction over 
this variance of views among the com- 
panies most affected by it has at times 
threatened the entire surety rate struc- 
ture. 

Particularly in recent weeks has the 
tension become acute, and it is gratifying 
to record the fact that the Surety As- 
sociation of America, at its meeting last 
week, took constructive action that seems 
likely to cure the situation. Everybody 
hopes so, at least, because the trouble is 
deep seated and of long standing, and 
there seems to be no doubt that some- 
thing approaching rate demoralization in 
all departments of the business would 
result from the continuation of the con- 
ditions now prevailing in the sale of 
check-alteration and forgery bonds. 


Procedure of Special Committee 


A committee of five, headed by Edward 
C. Lunt, vice-president, Great American 
Indemnity, has been appointed to make 
a thoroughgoing study of the entire 
question. This committee will report its 
findings to the Surety Association. While 
the rates will be finally determined and 
Promulgated by the Towner Rating Bu- 
teau, in accordance with the established 
procedure in such matters, it may be as- 
sumed that the Bureau will attach much 
Importance to the conclusions reached by 
the committee of five and by such action 
as.the association may take upon the re- 
ceipt of the committee’s report. 

As a matter of course, too, these final 
rates must be such as the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York 
deems adequate and yet not excessive. 
While that goes without saying, it is 
known that the superintendent of insur- 
ance takes special interest in forgery 
fates and has already made some study 
of the subject. It seems safe to con- 
clude, therefore, that the committee of 
five, the Surety Association and the 
Towner Rating Bureau will all do their 
est to find a solution to the vexatious 
Problem that will be just and satisfactory 
to the contending companies and at the 
same time fair and reasonable to the in- 
suring public. 

Machines to Be Tested 
One of the first steps to be taken by 


the committee will be to have all the im- 
portant check-writing machines tested as 
to efficiency and protective value by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chicago. 
The Writeall machine, manufactured and 
sold by interests connected with the Na- 
tional Surety, and the Todd Protecto- 
graph machine, similarly made and sold 
by interests commonly thought to be 
more or less affiliated with the Metro- 
politan Casualty, will be so tested and 
otherwise considered for ratemaking pur- 
poses precisely as all the other machines 
will be. Both William B. Joyce, . 
man of the National Surety, and J. Sco- 
field Rowe, president of the Metropoli- 
tan, have agreed, in a commendably 
broadminded manner, to abide by the de- 
cision of the Laboratories as to the mer- 
its of their respective machines. 

Associated with Mr. Lunt on the com- 
mittee of five will be Wilmot M. Smith, 
vice-president, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
and George H. Hayes, vice-president, 
Union Indemnity in New York, as the 
two other specialty designated members 
of the committee. The Metropolitan 
Casualty and the National Surety will 
both have representation on this com- 
mittee—a species of ex-officio member- 
ship logically conferred because of their 
predominant interest in the subject. 

The committee held its first meeting 
on Monday in the Great American In- 
demnity offices and evidently means to 
complete its work, as the lawmakers say, 
“with all convenient speed.” 





F. NORIE-MILLER HONORED 





Presented With Testimonial Album and 
Library of 345 Volumes Upon His 
40th Anniversary 


Officials of the General Accident Fire 
& Life Assurance Corp. throughout the 
world showed their esteem for their 
chief, F. Norie-Miller, at the annual 
meeting of the corporation recently when 
they honored his forty years of service 
by a handsome presentation. Mr. Norie- 
Miller was presented with a testimonial 
album containing an illuminated address 
and the signatures of more than 3,000 of 
the corporation’s salaried officials. He 
was also given a selection of literary 
works numbering 345 volumes. 

Mrs. Norie-Miller was also tendered 
suitable gifts at the ceremony which took 
place at Cleeve, the beautiful home of the 
General Accident leader. A full report 
of the presentation was given in the 
Post Magazine of London. 





HARRY WARNER’S GOOD WORK 


It is the general consensus of opinion 
among casualty members of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference that Harry 
A. Warner, supervisor of publicity, 
Maryland Casualty, did a fine job in di- 
recting the proceedings of the casualty 
group session at the recent Hartford con- 
vention. Mr. Warner. a charter member 
of the conference and one of its most 
active members, was ably assisted by 
Leslie F. Tillinghast, agency assistant, 
Great American Indemnity. 

Mr. Warner arranged the program so 
that the casualty ad managers would 
get the latest slant on their problems 
from leaders in each line of endeavor. 











Cnera. 
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R. J. Burns to Join 
Standard Accident 


REPLACES F. W. HUGHES IN N. Y. 





Will Resign Metropolitan Casualty Post 
to Become Contract Dept. Manager 
Under Welles L. Allen 


Robert J. Burns, superintendent of 
surety in the metropolitan (N. Y.) branch 
office of the Metropolitan Casualty, will 
resign about the middle of June to join 
the Standard Accident in charge of the 
contract department of its metropolitan 

N. Y.) bonding office. Mr. Burns suc- 
ceeds F. W. Hughes, who resigned to 
join the Royal Indemnity as second vice- 
president. 

Mr. Burns has been in the insurance 
atmosphere for many years, first devel- 
oping a liking for it when he used to 
work during the Summer vacations from 
school in his father’s general insurance 
agency in Nashville, Tenn. For some 
years he was in partnership with his 
father under the firm name of John 
Burns & Son. Then in 1914, when his 
father died, he sold the agency and came 
up to New York. 

For the next few years Mr. Burns had 
the interesting experience of being con- 
nected with the Porto Rica Coal Co. as 
superintendent of its operating depart- 
ment in San Juan, Porto Rica. While 
there he entered the service and was 
commissioned a lieutenant of infantry, 
serving until the armistice was signed. 

He returned to this country in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, and the end of that year 
he joined the Fidelity & Deposit in its 
New York office as assistant to John A. 
Griffin, manager, contract department. 
After more than six years of service in 
this capacity, Mr. Burns connected with 
the Metropolitan Casualty on April 1, 
1926, as superintendent of the surety de- 
partment in its New York branch office. 
He resigns this position to join the 
Standard Accident under the supervision 
of Welles L. Allen, manager of the com- 
pany’s New York bonding office. 

Mr. Burns is known as a thoroughly 
experienced contract underwriter and has 
a wide acquaintance. 








FORM BASEBALL LEAGUE 


An i insurance baseball league has been 
organized in Maryland with the Eureka- 
Maryland, Home Friendly, Fidelity & 
Deposit and the Maryland Casualty par- 
ticipating. 


Rickerd Seeks Appeals 
Which Make People Buy 


ASKS AGENTS TO HELP HIM 








Standard Accident Advertising Manager’s 
Idea Is To Scientifically Analyze 
Sales Material 





When C. E. Rickerd, advertising man- 
ager, Standard Accident, told the cas- 
ualty group session of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference in Hartford recently 
about an analyzation clinic which he had 
started as part of his advertising depart- 
ment, those present sat up and took no- 
tice. It is safe to say that more than 
one ad manager present made mental 
note of the idea for use in his own com- 
pany. 

As described, this clinic is for the pur- 
pose of testing the various types of ap- 
peals in circular and newspaper advertis- 
ing. In order to produce the most satis- 
factory results from his advertising ma- 
terial Mr. Rickerd is anxious to know 
the pulling power of his direct mail ef- 
forts. And so he has put this problem 
up to the agents of the Standard Acci- 
dent by saying to them in the current 
issue of the “Standard Cog,” the com- 
pany house organ: 

“Shall we scare them to death? Ad- 
vertising experts differ on the motivating 
appeal to use in insurance advertising. 
Most of the advice is personal and de 
duced from such observations. We do 
not feel satisfied with the various rules 
as laid down. We have experimented 
ourselves to some extent. Now we want 
your help on a most important subject. 


Various Reactions to Ad Appeals 


“There are many motives that actuate 
people in the sale of our product and 
service. Psychology—the working of the 
sub-conscious mind plays a big part in 
the appeal we use in our advertising. 
Some people react to the power of sug- 
gestion. Some must have all detail and 
others like to be ‘sold.’ 

“Tf it were possible for any copywriter 
to make up one piece of copy that would 
appeal to and sell the entire mass of 
prospects his formula would bring him 
millions. But as long as human nature 
is as it is, it will take as many different 
styles of advertising to bring in sales as 
there are different types of people. 

“We want to find the main appeals— 
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those with the strongest pull—those 
which cause most people to stop, read 
and buy. 

“How are we to do this?” 

Asks Agents to Decide 

Then Mr. Rickerd says: “There are 
two ways of reaching this objective. One 
is to get word from every Standard agent 
in the United States. The other is to 
get an expression from large groups of 
policyholders in different parts of the 
country.” 

He calls attention to the questionnaire 
which follows the article and asks each 
agent to indicate on it what kind of ad 
copy interests or influences the greatest 
number of prospects to become interested 
in or buy the form of insurance that are 
written. Some of the main motives listed 
are: selfishness, paternalism, pride, fear, 
duty, recommendations, reputation of 
firm, value, service, curiosity and ambi- 
tion. 

Out to Get Results 

Mr. Rickerd explains that this is one 
step in a definite plan to scientifically 
analyze sales advertising and to make it 
more productive for the use of the 
Standard’s agents. He states that even 
though the agent only pays for the post- 
age stamp on the advertising he uses it 
is his desire to make that expenditure 
more profitable for him. 

This frank statement is made: “We 
have a small-sized fortune tied up in 
advertising material prepared for our 
agents and we are naturally looking fort 
better results. We seldom ask your co- 
operation for anything—but we do want 
it now.” 





NEW LAW AIDS NAT’L. CASUALTY 


A piece of legislation enacted at the 
recent session of the Michigan legisla- 
ture and signed late last week by Gov- 
ernor Fred W. Green is seen by insur- 
ance men here as a decided help to the 
National Casualty of Detroit in carrying 
out its plans for expansion into the gen- 
eral field. 

The act in question changes the mini- 
mum requirements in relation to the par 
value of casualty stocks, reducing the 
minimum from $50 to $10 per share. The 
bill, while introduced by Senator Norman 
B. Horton of Fruit Ridge, Mich., was 
generally conceded to have the National 
Casualty as its real sponsor but most 
local observers did not know during the 
session why the Detroit company wanted 
the law changed. It is now seen that the 
National Casualty management was con- 
templating its recently announced move 
and planned to take advantage of the 
act, if it passed, by issuing $10 par value 
shares in enlarging its financial structure. 
The cheaper shares, it is readily admtted, 
can be sold with much greater ease and 
therefore at less expense than more 
costly stocks. 





N. Y. INDEMNITY GEN’L. AGENTS 


The New York Indemnity announced 
the following general agency appoint- 
ments this week: C. A. Appleby of 
Washington, D. C., and Louis Van Or- 
man & Co., Portland, Ore—for casualty 
and surety lines. 

Butler Arendes Insurance Agency of 
St. Louis: for surety lines. A. B. Allen 
of Greenfield, Mass., Saxs & Laiks of 
Passaic; Sowell Insurance Agency, Inc., 
of Birmingham, Ala.; Washington Bank 
& Trust Co. of Indianapolis; A. C. De 
MacCarty, of New Bedford—for casualty 
business. 

For fraud and forgery bonds the com- 
pany has named J. E. Downey Co. and 
the K-G Insurance Exchange, Inc., both 
of Boston. 





EMPLOYERS’ AGENTS IN SESSION 

A three-day conference was held this 
week in Boston by the Employers’ Group 
of insurance companies. Leading agents 


of the companies from all over the coun- 
try attended. Part of the time was spent 
at home office business sessions and the 
rest of the time at the new Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. 
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Statement Made by T. J. Hogan, Supt. 
Of Agents, Manufacturers’ Liability, 
On Boston Visit 

Following the appointment of tempor- 
ary receivers for the Manufacturers’ Lia- 
bility last week, the Massachusetts insur- 
ance department has revoked the license 
of the company. Thomas J. Hogan, su- 
perintendent of agents of the company, 
was in Boston this week conferring with 
the company’s local agency force there 
and the insurance deaprtment. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the company will 
be able to pay 100 cents on the dollar 
of its claims. 

Mr. Hogan further stated that the im- 
pairment of the comnany was due to its 
over-extension in liability assumed, which 
is understood to hve amounted to 
$1,000,000 approximately in the first five 
months of this year. 

It has been arranged that General 
Agent R. G. Sykes will have the Mary- 
lend Casualty bind all risks outstanding 
as of June 2, having been appointed a 
general agent of that company in Boston. 
While the great bulk of the business at 
risk was in automobile liability insurance, 
the binder covers otherwise all liabilty, 
property damage and collision insurance, 
all in the same limits as formerly cov- 
ered by the Manufacturers’ Liability, ex- 
cept such business as was placed by AIl- 
fred N. Labrecque, of Quincy, Mass. 

It covers also workmen’s compensation 
and public liability as of June 2, except 
such business as was written by Labrec- 
que and except further the compensation 
business of the American Building 
Wrecking Company. All general liability 
and plate glass insurance also is covered. 

It is understood that the Norwich 
Union has taken over some business, also, 
through W. F. Coolidge, who covered 
dectors and dentists. while the Aetna has 
taken over the writing of certain other 
agents. 

Under the plan as arranged by Mr. 
Sykes, the assured is notified and given 
an opportunity to confirm the binding 
bv Mr. Svkes, especially on the automo- 
bile liability by paying seven-twelfths of 
an annual premium, with the privilege 


CONVENTION DATE CHANGED 





International Ass’n. of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters Will Meet Oct. 4-6 
Instead of Sept. 27-29 
The date of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
convention has been changed from Sep- 
tember 27 to 29 inclusive, to October 4 
to 6 inclusive because of a serious and 
unavoidable conflict of dates. The Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents will hold its convention at the 
same time and one of the features of 
the gathering will be joint meetings be- 
tween that association and the Interna- 

tional Association. 

There will be no change in the place 
of holding the convention. It will be 
held at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. The 
switching of the dates was deemed nec- 
essary because of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners which 
is to be held in Cincinnati on September 
27 to 30. Many officers of the casualty 
and surety companies usually attend this 
meeting of the commissioners. 

F. Robertson Jones, secretary-treasurer 
of the International Association, suggests 
to members that they plan their arrival 
at White Sulphur Springs for Monday, 
October 3 on which day there will be no 
doubt a number of important meetings 
and conferences. He states that hotel 
rates will be the same as last year. 


TARR ASKED TO INVESTIGATE 

Frank A. Goodwin, state registrar of 
motor vehicles of Massachusetts, has 
asked United States District Attorney 
Frederick H. Tarr to investigate the af- 
fairs of the Manufacturers Liability of 
Jersey City, now in the hands of receiv- 
ers, to see whether criminal liability ex- 
ists for its impairment. 

District Attorney Tarr has notified Mr. 
Goodwin that he will make such an in- 
vestigation if within his province, which 
he doubts. He believes the issue to be 
one for the state, rather than for the 
federal authorities. 








of filing a claim aganst the Manufactur- 
ers’ Lability Company for a return pre- 
mium, which would be a preferred claim 
against the company. 








agents. 
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Aetna Life N. Y. Staff 
Honors John S. Turn 


HIS 10TH ANNIVERSARY GIFT 
Overwhelmed by “Tribute” Book and 
Largest Volume of Business Ever 
Produced in One Month 





Last Saturday was full of surprises for 
John S. Turn, vice-president, Aetna Life 
& Affiliated Companies and general :an- 
ager of their New York office. Unbe- 
known to him his office associates and 
staff (numbering 984 employes of the 
casualty divisions) had prepared a ccle- 
bration to fittingly observe his tenth 
anniversary as executive in charge of the 
New York office. in 

When Mr. Turn reached his office that 
morning he found lying on_his desk a 
beautiful leather-bound “tribute” book 
which consisted of 300 pages. The pres- 
entation page gave a glowing tribute to 
the personal kindness and fairness which 
have endeared him to his entire organi- 
zation. It praised his business ability 
which has been recognized by the Aetna 
Life in the manner it has given him re- 
sponsibilities of great importance. Every 
member of Mr. Turn’s staff inscribed 
their names to this tribute. 

Received 600 Visitors in Three Hours 


From nine o’clock in the morning un- 
til noon hour Mr. Turn was as busy re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his office 
as the President of the United States is 
on visitor’s day at the White House. As 
many as six hundred people came up to 
his office to greet him and he said that 
he stood on his feet for nearly three 
hours. 

Mr. Turn was completely overwhelmed 
by this reception. He told a representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter this 
week that while he appreciated the trib- 
ute paid to him, the results of the past 
ten years would have been impossible 
without the co-operation of his staff. He 
added: “I am a particularly fortunate 
man in being surrounded by as fine, in- 
telligent and courazeous a band of asso- 
ciates as one could want to find in the 
entire country. They tvpify loyalty, eff- 
ciency and conscientiousness in_ the 
highest degree. 

The Unique “Tribute” Book 


The “tribute” book which showed most 
careful preparation was divided into @ 
number of sections, the first being the 
“record of achievement” of each of the 
more than forty departments in the of- 
fice during the month of May, with the 
autographs of each person connected 
with each department. The agency sec- 
tion came next, in which the records 0 
more than 225 agents during the month 
of May were given. This was followed 
by personal letters from senior exect- 
tives of the companies at the home of- 
fice conveying to Mr. Turn their con 
gratulations and tributes of affection. 

Mr. Turn had been entirely ignorant 
of the special drive for business cot 
ducted in his honor during May. In 
spite of the fact that this month is not 
usually a vigorous one for productiot, 
the volume rolled up was so big tiat 
exceeded every previous month in the 
history of the office, including even that 
of the largest Decembers. 





WOLVERINE MERGER APPR( VED 

Unanimous approval was giver ls 
week by stockholders of the Wol-eriné 
Insurance and Michigan Employer: Ca* 
ualty companies cf Lansing to the plat 
of the directorate for merging the inter 
ests of the two concerns through © sco™ 
tinuing the latter carrier entire] by 
reorganizing the former on the b:sis © 
an automobile company. ' 

Immediate steps will be taken ‘ wat 
perfecting the arrangement, accor¢ | 
Robert K. Orr, who has been pris 
of the both companies and who wi! col 
tinue as head of the new organi ati0 
July 1 has been set as the effective dat 
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Raps Entry of Motor 
Clubs Into Insurance 


L. E. THIEMAN ON THE SUBJECT 





Tells Bloomingten Association of Agents 
What Attitude They Should Take 
in This Matter 





Leo E. Thieman, of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House, was emphatic 
last week in his speech before the Bloom- 
ington Association «f Insurance Agents 
as to what should and should not be the 
scope of the motor club. He said that 
its operation should be distinctly com- 
munity effort. It should not be allowed 
to become the stamping ground for in- 
dividuals who, under the guise of asso- 
ciation, reap a handsome private profit. 
And should the latter tendency develop, 
Mr. Thieman feels that the motor club 
will vitiate the force by which it was 
created and will occupy by so much less 
a dominant position in its particular and 
proper sphere of activity. 

The meat of Mr. Thieman’s talk came 
when he brought up the matter of 
whether or not motor clubs should allow 
individuals to precipitate them into the 
insurance business, and if not, what atti- 
tude insurance agents should take in pre- 
venting the widespread and _ persistent 
growth of such a movement. 

He referred to the fact that here and 
there throughout the country reciprocal 
exchanges have been formed to write in- 
surance on members of a specific club. 
In other instances the secretary of a giv- 
en club has made a connection with a 
mutual automobile insurance carrier, or, 
perhaps, even a stock company. 

Refers to Specific Club Reciprocals 

Continuing, he said: “There are three 
motor club reciprocals among many ex- 
istent today who write more automobile 
business in their respective states than 
any other form of carrier. They are the 
Inter-Insurance Exchange of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California with 
$3,879,725 in net premiums in 1926; the 
Inter-Insurance Exchange of the Chicago 
Motor Club with $2,263,348 in 1926 pre- 
miums, and the Detroit Automobile Inter- 
Insurance Exchange with an annual vol- 
ume now of $2,007,113. 

“The growth of these exchanges, po- 
tentially possible of any other club re- 
ciprocal unless abated or in some manner 
checked, is best indicated by the follow- 
ing: In 1917, the Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change of the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California wrote in net premiums, 
$281,809; the Chicago Motor Club ex- 
change, $32,030, also in 1917, and the De- 
troit Automobile Club reciprocal, formed 
in 1922, wrote in that year $70,314. 

“Perhaps the oldest club exchange, the 
Inter-Insurance Exchange of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California, was 
formed only fifteen years ago. The trou- 
les of insurance agents in relation to 
clubs are then of comparatively recent 
Origin, 

: Moral Reasons Against the Idea 

Should a motor club enter the insur- 
ance business?” Mr. Thieman asked, and 
he followed this up by stating the fol- 
Owing main and moral reasons against 
the idea: “It should not unless the mo- 
torist is unable to do as well for himself 
in the purchase of an insurance policy. 
Manifestly there exist plenty of good 
stock companies in which such protection 
can be obtained. Again if the motorist 
desires cheaper insurance and is willing 
to risk a co-operative or inter-insurance 
Policy, there are already existing con- 
cerns of that type in which he can place 
1s business. There can be advanced, 
therefore, no possible justification that 
automobile insurance is not available in 
cither type of carrier and that therefore 
os motorist cannot already do as well 
or himself by individual rather than col- 
€ctive effort, 

The automobile clubs should be civic 
their intentions and no civic purpose 
can possibly be served by setting up an 
alleged community institution in compe- 
tition with the efforts of its own moral 


in 


as well as actual constituency—agents 
who are engaged in providing and selling 
automobile insurance policies. 

“It is not far fetched to declare that 
it is no more logical for a club to enter 
the business of selling accessories, gaso- 
line and automobile. If it is logical and 
beneficial to establish insurance ex- 
changes which sell more cheaply, it is 
just as logical and just as beneficial to 
sell automobiles, accessories, gasoline and 
what not.” 


Insurance Agent’s Attitude 


Mr. Thieman’s talk closed with the at- 
titude the insurance agent should take in 
this matter, and he said in part: “The 
insurance agent should participate in the 
motor club’s affairs. He should by his 
diligence in becoming acquainted with 
the activities of the club and the needs 
of the motorists so deport himself as to 
be called into council. He should obtain 
the respect, and keep it, of the member- 
ship. He should make them his friends 
and his attitude in approaching the prob- 
lem of motor club insurance should be 
that of a counselor and not a belligerent. 
It may appear trite and colloquial to say 
that more flies can be caught with sugar 
or molasses than with vinegar, but it’s 
true nevertheless. Too often in discuss- 
ing the entrance of a motor club into the 


insurance business the conference table 
has been turned into a battle ground. 

“And, too, if the insurance agent keeps 
in close contact with the motor club mem- 
bership, who are his fellow citizens and 
fellow business men, he can frustrate the 
efforts of calloused promoters disregard- 
ing the ultimate ends and objects of such 
civic institution.” 





TO COVER FLYING ACCIDENTS 

The Fidelity Insurance Company of 
Canada has decided to cover under its 
accident policies the commercial aviation 
hazard. This means that the company 
will pay indemnity to the extent of the 
minimum amount provided in the policy 
for any loss specified therein resulting 
from accidental injuries caused by any of 
the hazards of aviation while the assured 
is riding as a passenger for hire in a 
duly licensed passenger aircraft of any 
common carrier of passengers, and op- 
erated by a duly licensed pilot from one 
airport to another in the course of air 
commerce. 





GET CONSTITUTION INDEMNITY 
Faulhaber & Heard, Inc., well-known 
Newark agency, were made the district 
managers for northern New Jersey of 
the Constitution Indemnity last week. 





COMPANIES WIN SUIT 
Globe Indemnity and National Surety 
Claims in Raleigh, N. C., Bank- 
ruptcy Will Be Paid 

The Globe Indemnity and the National 
Surety are winners by a decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Richmond, Va., reversing judgment of 
the district court at Raleigh, N. C. There 
two companies were on the bond of de- 
faulted Hester and McElwee, contract 
builders, who defaulted on a contract for 
erection of buildings at Sanatorium, N. C. 

They took over the work and when it 
developed that the firm had no assets 
they presented claims for money they 
paid out against the estate of W. H. 
McElwee, individually, member of the 
firm, who in the meanwhile had gone into 
bankruptcy. The lower court disallowed 
the claims, but the appeal court holds 
that the estate is liable because the 
agreements of indemnity were signed by 
eae individually as well as by the 
rm. 





SHALE SAILS FOR EUROPE 


J. Horace Shale, first vice-president 
and general manager, Commercial Cas- 
ualty, sailed this week for a visit to 
Europe, his destination being Berlin. 








SUMMER 


Sb. the householder, summer means open 

windows, rides in the cool of the even- 
ings, week-end trips, vacations at the shore 
or in the mountains, etc. 


gh burglars, sneak thieves, second-story 

men and others of the nimble and light- 
fingered gentry, summer means many op- 
portunities for looting homes and appart- 


ments. 


6 x. the alert insurance agent, therefore, 
summer should mean increased sales 
of Residence Burglary, Theft and Larceny 


policies. 


FIDELITY ann DEPOSIT 


COMPANY 
of Maryland 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS and BURGLARY INSURANCE 





PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will be glad to 
have full information regarding an agency 
connection with your Company. 
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Surety Ass’n Members 
Pledge Their Loyalty 


PROMISE TO OBSERVE RULES 





Atmosphere Much Clearer; Rowe With- 
draws Resignation of Metropol- 
itan Casualty 





As a result of the important meeting 
of the Surety Association of America last 
week at which steps were taken to put 
a stop to all temporizing with violations 
of rules and irregular practices, surety 
executives are feeling much easier this 
week over the future of the business. 
The outstanding impression that one got 
from the meeting was: “That surety 
companies were going to be members and 
live up to their obligations, or they were 
going to be no longer members of the 
organization.” 

As the situation now stands, the res- 
ignation of the Metropolitan Casualty 
which has been on the table for a long 
time, was withdrawn by J. Scofield 
Rowe, president of that company. 

Next in line among the things accom- 
plished, those present approved the rec- 
ommendation of the executive committee, 
made at the May 12 meeting, and adopt- 
ed resolutions to the following effect: 

“That all members of the association 
must obey the rules of the association 
and that no special privileges shall be 
granted to any member company; and 
which resolution shall provide further, 
that the resignation of any member com- 
pany unwilling to obey the rules shall be 
accepted. ; 

“That in no case shall any reinsurance 
be granted by any member company to 
any company not a member of the Sure- 
ty Association of America, and 
““That no member company shall be- 
come co-surety on any bond or surety- 
ship obligation with any company not 
a member of the Surety Association of 
America, and 

“That any existing rules and regula- 
tions of the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica which may be in conflict herewith 
be and the same are hereby repealed.’ 

It was furthermore decided that a res- 
olution would be offered at the next 
meeting providing that members of the 
association must be members of the 
Towner Rating Bureau or some other 
rating bureau approved by the asso- 
ciation. . 

The activities of the committee of five 
which was appointed to investigate the 
matter of forgery bond discounts are re- 
viewed in another column of this issue. 





E. C. LUNT AGAIN PRESIDENT 





Insurance Society of New York Praises 
His Good Work of Past Year; 
Other Officers Elected 


As a tribute to his splendid leadership 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
during the past year, Edward C. Lunt, 
vice-president, Great American Indem- 
nity, was reelected its president at the 
annual meeting recently. The vote was 
unanimous. 

The other officers for the new year 
include: Vice-president, elected for three 
years, Lyman Candee, vice-president, 
Globe & Rutgers; Frank P. Koehler, 
Koehler, Kemp & Koehler, marine sur- 
veyors; Allen A. Ferres, vice-president, 
Fidelity & Casualty. Elected for two 
years: John McGinley, Travelers’ general 
manager in New York; C. V. Meserole, 
president, Pacific Fire; Henry Moir, 
president, United States Life. Elected 
for one year: W. McGee, marine 
underwriter; C. A. Nottingham, manager, 
Liverpool, London & Globe; John A. 
Eckert, insurance broker. E. R. Hardy 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

The new executive committee includes, 
for two years: G. G. Hooper, Hooper 
& McDaniel; for three years: F. H. 
Cauty, U. S. manager, Thames & Mersey 
Marine Insurance Co.; T. J. Grahame, 
vice-president, Globe Indemnity; A. 
Silvey, insurance broker. 

The proposed amendments to the so- 
ciety’s constitution, increasing the num- 
ber of its vice-presidents to nine and 
adding a new class to its membership, 
were both unanimously adopted. 





REPUBLIC CASUALTY PROGRESS 


For the quarter ending, the Republic 
Casualty shows net writing of $67,000 in 
its accident and health, burglary and 
plate glass department, against which 
claims of $25,000 were disbursed. This 
is a loss ratio of 37% against a loss ratio 
of 52.4% for a similar period last year, 
showing a decrease of 15.4%. 


Joyce Comments On 
National’s New Capital 


MAY SOON BE UP TO $25,000,000 





Company Now Has Largest Combined 
Capital And Surplus Of Any 
Surety Company 





The anticipated capital increase of the 
Nationa! Surety materialized last week 
when the board of directors at a special 
meeting recommended that it be in- 
creased from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 by 
issuing 50,000 shares of additional stock 
for subscription by stockholders at $150 
per share. 

The action again gives to stockholders 
valuab‘c rights, as the stock of the com- 
pany has for some time been selling 
around $260 per share. The dividend 
rate has been 10% and as the inte.est 
earnings last year were $1,511,759, that 
rate could be maintained on the larger 
capital. 

Chairman William B. Joyce, in an- 
nouncing this increase, said that the ac- 
tion had been taken in conformity with 
the policy of the company to increase its 
capital stock from time to time as the 
occasion warranted. He intimated that 
this policy will undoubtedly be continued, 
with the probability that in the not far 
distant future the capital would be $25,- 
000,000, or even larger. As was pointed 
out a few weeks ago by The Eastern 
Underwriter, this would make the Na- 
tional Surety the largest capitalized in- 
surance corporation in the world. 

With its present capitalization of $15,- 
000,000 the company today has the larg- 
est combined capital and surplus of any 
surety company. This speaks well for 
the ability and aggressiveness of Chair- 
man Joyce who assumed the presidency 
of the company twenty-three years ago 
at a time when the National Surety 
owed a large sum in claims and had 
only a nominal capital of $500,000. 

Through aggressive sales methods, 



























careful underwriting and a _ consisteut 
building up of the company’s reputation 
for prompt payment of its obligations, he 
has put it on a sound and_ successful 
basis. 





A TEXAS CROP REVIEW 





Insurance Editor Writing From San 
Antonio, Finds That Planters Are 
Diversifying Their Acreage 
Louis Phillips, editor of the “American 
Insurer,” has been visiting Texas. In a 
dispatch from San Antonio he writes 

in part: : 

“Among the many attractive features 
of the city of San Antonio may, of 
course, be mentioned its remarkably low 
fire insurance ratio. This most admir- 
able feature has been persistent over a 
Icng period of time. The excessive 
drouth of last year which obtained in all 
the wide expanse oi ccuntey of which 
San Antonio is the center and financial 
capital did not seem to affect the splen- 
did record even for a time, reflecting 
an unusually favorable moral hazard. It 
must be remembered that San Antonio 
is the business center of a section of the 
big state as large or larger than the 
entire state of South Carolina. 

“Due to a favorable crop outlook the 
insurance business generally in the San 
Antonio section of Texas is expected to 
regain much of its losses in premiums 
as compared with last year. As _ inti- 
mated in the outset, the crops are al- 
ready well advanved, and it is interesting 
to note that there is more diversification 
than formerly. This is especially no- 
ticeable in the greatly increased acreage 
of growing corn, which seems to be 
about on a par with that of cotton. In 
fact this seems to be the situation all 
over the great Southwest. It is the only 
evidence I have been able to associate 
with the idea some people continue to 
advance that so-called prohibition has 
been of any real value to the country at 
large. From time immemorial Texas has 
been known as almost ex:lusively a cot- 
ton state, not overlooking its cattle coun- 
try, raising, it is claimed, about one- 
third of the entire cotton of the world. 
But, Texas must have her corn, the same 
as other states, and while it is still easy 
to import, it cannot be done economical- 
ly as formerly, so Texas must needs 
raise her own. With an average produc- 
tion of cotton, to make up for that which 
was not grown last year on account of 
the drought, and with plenty of corn the 
outlook improves this year with every 
turn of the week.” 





J. SMITH SPEED RESIGNS 
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COMPULSORY BILLS KILLED 
The Wisconsin assembly put to death 


\ Sas 








Leaves T. E. Braniff Organization for 








two bills recently providing for com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance. 
Both of them were identical in scope 
and had been recommended for indefinite 


postponement by the committee on high- ® 


ways. They were defeated without de- 
bate. 

In substance, they provided that all 
drivers of automobiles in Wisconsin 
would have to produce a certificate to 
show that they had at least $1,000 lia- 
bility insurance before they would be 
permitted to drive on the public high- 
ways. 


MAKES REINSURANCE DEAL 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Co. recently made an ar- 
rangement whereby it will reinsure the 
steam boiler business of the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America, 
amounting to about $160,000. By so do- 
ing the company will save on inspection 
expense. 








SPEAKS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Edward C. Lunt, vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity, talked on Wednes- 
day at the annual convention of the 
North Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents, being held at the Washington 
Duke Hotel, Durham, N. C. Mr. Lunt’s 
subject was “The Scope of Corporate 
Suretyship.” 
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Fruit Ranch; Feted at Picnic in 
Oklahoma City 
J. Smith Speed, who retired June Ist 
as insurance engineer of the T. E. Bran- 


iff organization, Oklahoma City gencral 


agents, was the guest of honor at a pic- 
nic given by Mr. and Mrs. Branifi to 
the employes of the organization. Mr. 
and Mrs. Speed were presented with 
gifts by Mr. Braniff, and by fellow cm- 
ployes. 

Mr. Speed plans to make his future 
home in the Rio Grande valley on a 
fruit ranch he has owned several years. 
The picnic was held at Wildwood, re- 
cently purchased by Mr. Braniff and 
Frank Buttram. Employes of the or- 
ganization are entertained twice a year 
by Mrs. and Mrs. Braniff, at an annual 
banquet and a picnic. 





NOT TO WRITE BUSINESS 

The company which was organize! in 
Canada following the passage of the new 
workmen’s compensation act in that 
country by certain members of the (ue- 
bec division of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association will retain its charter 
but will not commence writing business 
at the present time. 

This statement was made last week by 
the association, which feels that the new 
compensation legislation will not become 
effective in Quebec. 
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Procedure In The New 
Longshoremen’s Act 


WON’T ISSUE SPECIAL POLICY 





Senior Advises Companies That Regu- 
lar Compensation Policy Will Be 
Used With Endorsement 





A communication sent out by Leon 
S. Senior, manager, Compensation In- 
spection Rating Board, this week, rela- 
tive to the federal longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ compensation act which 
becomes effective July 1, states that in- 
stead of preparing a special policy form 
providing coverage under this act, it has 
been deemed advisable to use the stand- 


ard workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability policy. This policy will 
have an endorsement extending coverage 
to include the benefits provided by the 
new act. 

It is proposed to attach this endorse- 
ment to every workmen’s compensation 
policy issued in New York state for the 
reason that many employers whose op- 
erations are not primarily maritime in 
character may have employes whose du- 
ties may occasionally bring them within 
the scope of the federal act. 

Mr. Senior said that rates for this 
form of cover will be filed with the su- 
perintendent of insurance and will be 
made available by customary bulletin as 
soon as approval has been received. 





21% INCREASE IN “COMP” RATES 

Beginning July 1 compensation rates 
in Wisconsin will be increased 2.1% so 
as to accommodate the maximum indem- 
nity benefit increase which was changed 
by the Wisconsin legislature this session 
from $18.20 per week to $19.50 per week. 

Another change, resulting from the 
latest indications of Schedule Z, is that 
the rates have been revised either up- 
ward or downward in some forty classi- 
fications. This will mean that the pre- 
mium level will be increased slightly, 
most of this increase being accounted 
for by the sharp jump found necessary 
? the logging and lumbering industry of 
the state. 





WITH E. H. DRIGGS, JR., & CO. 


Albert E. Mezey has been appointed 
assistant manager of the production de- 
partment of the ag agency of E. 
H. Driggs, Jr., & Co., Inc. He was for- 
merly associated with Hooper & McDan- 
icl and Barto, Wood & Moran, 





MOVES TO LARGER OFFICES 
EF. C. Mehrhof, general insurance, has 


ann unced his removal from 30 Clinton 
street, Newark, to more spacious quar- 
ters on the same street at No. 38. 


PHILA. SURETY ASS’N 


Has Been in Existence Since 1908; Wil- 
liam H. Bartley, Maryland Casualty, 
Is President 


The Surety Underwriters’ Association 
was organized at a special meeting held 
in the offices of Herman Hoopes of the 
Fidelity. & Deposit in Philadelphia on 
September 24, 1908. Nine companies 
were represented at the time of organi- 
zation, namely: Thomas B. Smith, of the 
National Surety; George T. Parker, Title 
Guaranty; Henry Strouse, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty ; Francis X. Con- 
nolly, American Bonding; Walter P. 
Gumpert, Federal Union Surety ; eR: 
Benedict, American Surety; Charles 
Newlin, United Surety ; Stanley William- 
son, American Bonding; William E. 
Wood, Massachusetts Bonding, and 
Herman Hoopes ,of the Fidelity and De- 
posit. Officers elected at the first meet- 
ing were: Herman Hoopes, president; 
Thomas B. Smith, vice-president, and 
William E. Wood, secretary and treas- 





Ter. 

In 1918 the name of the association 
was changed to its present title, the 
Surety Underwriters’ Association of 
Philadelphia. 

Meetings are held regularly each 
month on the first Tuesday at the Penn 
Athletic Club of this city. 

Present officers of the association are 
as follows: William H. Bartley, of the 
Maryland Casualty, president; A. J. Mil- 
ler, Aetna Casualty and Surety, vice- 
president; Samuel J. Carr, American 
Employers, secretary, and Joseph B. 
Sandman, Royal Indemnity, treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
are: William H. Bartley, A. J. Miller, 
William Rarich, Frank B. Burdsall, W. 
Stanley Kite, Edward Hoopes and W. R 
Parker. 





J. S. LOVE JOINS ZURICH 


John S. Love, for the past nine years 
assistant manager of the Pennsylvania 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau, joined the eastern department of 
the Zurich this week as executive under- 
writer of its compensation and liability 
department. 

Mr. Love is not only experienced in 
compensation insurance affairs, but is 
well versed in engineering work, having 
been with the engineering department 
of the New York Central Railroad for 
a number of years. Before joining the 
Pennsylvania bureau he was connected 
with the New York Rating Board. 





FULL DEATH CLAIM PAID 


Jefe Keey was one of the first per- 
sons in Washington, D. C., to take out 
an industrial life policy with the Twen- 
tieth Century Life. Jefe was killed re- 
cently in an automobile accident and had 
only paid $1.25 in premiums. 


D. Grose, 


A. D. KELLEY PROMOTED 





Is Now Associate Superintendent Of 
Agencies Of Fidelity & Casualty; 28 
Years With Company 


Arthur D. Kelley, who has been with 
the Fidelity & Casualty for the past 
twenty-eight years, has been promoted 
to associate superintendent of agencies. 
Mr. Kelley started as a special agent at- 
tached to the Newark branch office of 
the company and maintained this con- 
nection until November, 1905, when he 
was appointed the first manager of the 
newly opened Brooklyn office. 

Mr. Kelley’s good work brought him 
the promotion of assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies at the home office in 
1911 which position he has held up to 
the present time. The success of the 
company’s fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tion last year and the smoothness with 
which it was handled was due in a large 
measure to the generalship of Mr. Kel- 
ley who was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. 





TEAMSTER FINED $100 


Daniel T. Layton, a teamster of Long 
Branch, N. J., was fined $100 and costs 
by Judge Steinbach last week in the Su- 
preme Court of New Jersey last week for 
failing to provide workmen’s comnensa- 
tion coverage when he engaged George 
Howland one day in 1926 to drive his 
team. The horses backed up while How- 
land was in the rear of the wagon fixing 
the tailboard. He was thrown out and 
suffered a fracture of a bone in his an- 
kle. Previously the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau had awarded Howland 
more than $900 and this Layton must 
also pay. 





WANTED: A LETTER-HEAD 


The Employers’ Liability is seeking a 
letter-head and in order to get a de- 
sign that will be both distinctive and de- 
scriptive of the company, it has put the 
matter up to its employes for solution. 
A prize contest is now in progress which 
will end July 5. Twenty-five dollars is 
offered for the best letter-head desion; 
ten dollars for the second best, and five 
dollars for the third. The judges are 
Fdward C. Stone, U. S. manager, T. W. 
Blackham, superintendent of the forms 
and reinsurance department, and Arthur 
superintendent of publicity. 





MADE HOUSTON GEN’L. AGENTS 


Rice & Belk of Houston, Texas, have 
been made general agents of the Em- 
plovers’ Liability in that city, replacing 
John L. Wortham & Son. 

Rice & Belk are one of the largest 
agencieS in Houston. Craig Belk, the ac- 
tive manager of the business, has been 
a prominent fisure in the affairs of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
for a great many years. 


SAFETY VS. COMPENSATION 

The “American Motorist,” official pub- 
lication of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, runs the following editorial in 
opposition to compulsory automobile in- 
surance: 

“Underlying all the talk of Compulsory 
Automobile Liability Insurance is a deep- 
rooted fallacy which is responsible for 
keeping this agitation alive. This fallacy 
hinges on the assumption that the motor 
ist who carries liability insurance will 
exercise greater care than the man who 
is not so protected, and thus promote 
highway safety. 

“Now, if it could be shown that com- 
pulsory insurance would promote safety, 
the argument would end here and now. 
But no scintilla of evidence has been 
forthcoming to prove that the mere fact 
of a man being protected against acci- 
dent liability renders the insured a bet- 
ter and more careful driver. The weight 
of expert opinion points the other way. 

“It goes without saying that persons 
receiving injuries without fault on their 
own part should be in a position to col- 
lect damages. But here again we run 
into another deep-rooted misconception, 
which takes it for granted that uncom- 
pensated damages are due to lack of 
financial responsibility on the part of car 
owners involved in accidents. The dif- 
ficulty here is that a dozen other fac- 
tors, the nature of the evidence, the de- 
gree of responsibility and such like, en- 
ter into every case and would continue 
to enter into every case were compul- 
sory insurance in force in each of the 
fortv-eight States tomorrow. 

“Accidents that go uncompensated for 
one reason or another amount to not 
more than twenty-five million dollars a 
year. Is it reasonable to propose that 
an insurance bill of three hundred mil- 
lion dollars a vear be foisted on the 
car owners of the country in order that 
uncompensated damages due to lack of 
financial responsibility may be collected? 
We think not!” 





TO FEATURE CHECK FORGERIES 


A. L. Cameron, general manager of the 
newly formed “Insurance Commentator,” 
of Brooklyn, which renders a legal de- 
cisions service to its readers, as well as 
hitting the highspots in each issue of the 
insurance happenings, stated this week 
that the June issue of his paper will deal 
with check forgeries. 





ARTIFICIAL LEG ISSUE 


Whether the new Missouri Workmens’ 
Cempensation Act applies to artificial 
limbs proved to be a difficult problem in 
Louisiana, Mo. Charles Crooks, while at 
work, fell and damaged ar artificial leg. 
After a hearing. the employer agreed to 
pay the cost of having the leg repaired. 
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Mason On Committee 
To Welcome Lindbergh 


SEC’Y OF MARINE COMMITTEE 





District Manager, Federal Mutual Lia- 
bility, Was Chief of Erie Canal Cele- 
bration Last Year 
Charles A. Mason, district manager of 
the Federal Mutual Liability, 25 South 
William street, New York, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Marine Com- 
mittee for the Reception of Captain 
Charles A. Lindbergh, American flying 
hero who will arrive in this country some 
time next week. Mr. Mason was Chief 
of the marine pageant committee last 
year in connection with the Erie Canal 
celebration. He is also a member of one 
of the various committees, social, mili- 
tary, and otherwise, that Mayor Walker 
organized at the time he came into office. 
He is also well known in shipping cir- 
cles and before entering the insurance 
business was seven years in the towing 
business, from 1919 to 1926: He was 
cennected with the New York Tow Boat 
Exchange which represents about 80 per 
cent of the towing business of New York 
Harbor, or something like 250 tugs. He 
started in the insurance business in 1926, 
in New York, with the Federal Mutual 
Liability as district manager, and has 

remained in that capacity ever since. 

Asked by a representative of the East- 
ern Underwriter the other day how he 
came to enter the insurance business, 
Mr. Mason said he learned the business 
while he was working as a trade associa- 
tion manager. He said he came in con- 
tact with insurance men a good deal 
and also had to handle insurance prob- 
lems so that his curiosity was aroused. 
The company with which Mr. Mason is 
affiliated handles general liability lines. 

Plans for Receiving Lindbergh 

Asked to say something about the 
plans of the marine committee for the 
reception of Capt. Lindbergh, Mr. Mason 
said that the details have not been 
worked out as yet, but that they would 
hold a meeting early in June at the 
Maritime Exchange, 80 Broad street, 
New York City, with that object in view. 
Instead of a committee of twelve, as 
originally planned, it has been decided 
to enlarge the marine committee so as 
to include thirty-three persons. 

The chairman of the Marine Commit- 
tee is Eugene F. Moran, of the Moran 
Towing & Transportation Company. Mr. 
Moran is also a member of Mayor Walk- 
er’s permanent reception committee of 
which Grover A. Whalen is chairman. 


Sees an Unprecedented Reception 


Mr. Mason was asked if he thought 
the decision of President Coolidge to 
extend an official welcome to Capt. Lind- 
bergh in Washington in advance of the 
reception planned for him in New York 
would have the effect of lessening the 
ardor of the New York people. He said 
that, in his opinion, it would have no 
such effect, and that the members of 
the committe in charge of the arrange- 
ments were working hard to make the 
occasion a notable one in every respect. 
He said the marine committee was plan- 
ning to have 150 boats, decorated in an 
attractive fashion, in the pageant. 

Mr. Mason served in the Navy during 
the World War with the rank of a lieu- 
tenant-commander. He was in the Naval 
Militia prior to the war and held vari- 
ous commissions in that branch of the 
service. 

He thought the Marine Committee 
plans would follow very closely along 
the lines of the Erie celebration last 
year. This consisted of several divisions, 
such as tug, steamboat, yachts, etc. over 
each of which was a commander. 

Mr. Mason, like the rest of his fellow 
Americans, shares their enthusiasm for 
Capt. Lindbergh. He praised his great 
daring and genius in aviation, and said 
he felt sure that the people of New 
York would rise to the occasion and 
give Lindbergh an unprecedented wel- 
come. 
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Merit Rates vs. Manual Rates 


By Richard H. Longmaid 


I suppose no subject has been more 
freely discussed in print or otherwise 
than the rating of compensation and lia- 
bility insurance risks. 

It has been my lot in the last four 
years to conduct such ratings for board 
and company and as I look back upon 
my experiences I am tempted to feel that 
my work has been partly in vain from 
the very nature of “rating” itself. And 
I am sure that there are many in sym- 
pathy with me. Don’t we all ask: “What 
value is there in rating? Does it satisfy 
the assured, the agent or the carrier? 
Is it impartial? Is it affording adequate 
rates for the companies?” 

An agent will come and say, “What’s 
the trouble with the rate modification on 
the Jones’ risk? Twice the debit this 
year as last. Was figuring on a credit. 


The experience last year was fine. No 
claims.” 
“My good Mr. So-and-So,” I would 


say, “you must remember that the last 
year of the risk experience doesn’t fea- 
ture in the current rating. Next year 
you might get a credit, but not this year. 
Look at the miserable losses for 1925.” 


Head Executive Asks Questions 


The president will call me in on the 
mat—“What’s the Bureau modification 
on this risk?” 

“It’s a 20% credit,” I reply. 

“We can’t carry this line on that ba- 
sis. Look at the claims! Look at the 
classification! Look at the location!” 

“Well,” I would say, “those are the 
bureau’s rates and we’ve got to use 
them.” 

Then would follow lengthy correspond- 
ence with bureau and agent. Perhaps 
there was a “change of interest.” Per- 
haps the bureau miscalculated. It might 
be the previous carried reported incor- 
rect experience. The upshot of things 
would be that the rates were revised and 
by the time they were endorsed on the 
policy, the policy-term would be half 
over and the assured unwilling to accept 
the tardy endorsement. 

Let us consider the physical rating of 
risks known as “schedule rating.” In this 
system inspectors are resuired to pre- 
pare bureau reports based on plant in- 
spections. These reports in many cases 
must be rated in the home office of the 
companies and then filed with the bu- 


reaus. After all the tedious processes 
of reporting, rating and reviewing have 
been run through, the final departure 
from the manual rate is usually trivial 
and too often accords a reduction in rate 
when the carrier needs an increase. So 
often reductions in “schedule” rates are 
due to credits given because of “safety 
organization” in the plant. The reports 
will indicate that the plant has a com- 
plete safety organization, yet subsequent 
inspections too often disclose “organiza- 
tions” fallen into decay. ; 


An analysis of schedule and experience 
ratings taken collectively over a period 
of time and for different states respec- 
tively, indicates that in many cases the 
total effect of this “merit” rating is to 
produce a net reduction in rates while 
the system is designed to result in a 
neutral or balanced effect. 


Chafing Under the Yoke 


When one considers the struggle that 
insurance companies are having in keep- 
ing down their compensation loss ratios 
while rating organizations are building 
up, building up a towering structure of 
rating schemes and other statistical for- 
mulae and plans—all at company ex- 
pense, it is not surprising that compa- 
nies chafe under their yoke and look 
for relief. 

What eremendous expense would be 
eliminated in bureau and company if this 
collosal and unsatisfying scheme of 
schedule and experience rating be rele- 
gated to. the scrap-heap of tried-and- 
found-wanting systems. This proposal is 
not a new one, it is old and worn. UIlti- 
mately, the carriers—their patience brok- 
en with the nightmare of rating sched- 
ules and plans—“factors,” “splits,” “mod- 
ifications,” revisions, etc., will revolt and 
merit rating under bureau direction will 
be but a memory. 

The panacea of rating ills, as I see it, 
would be “manual rates.” Adhering to 
manual rates only, would spare agent, 
carrier and assured the discontentfi em- 
barrassment and injustice involved in ad- 
justing rates year by year by rating 
methods. If the intent of merit rating 
is to work out a balanced system where- 
by the credits balance the debits, then 
reverting to manual rates only amounts 
practically to the same thing and in the 
long run all are as justly treated. The 
premium revenue to the carrier is then 
increased; the assured has more con- 
stant rates, and the agent is not put to 
it to sell and explain merit rate changes 
to his client. 

I do not mean to imply that companies 
will blindly accept manual rates as ade- 
quate to carry each risk in question, 
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since they should apply their own test 
formulae to determine if manual rates 
will carry the hazards, and if they won't, 
they can then retire from the risk or 
take some other underwriting course. 

But considering things as a whole, 
manual rates prove most satisfactory— 
and I look to the time when companies 
will abandon merit rates for manual 
rates. 





HIGH AUTO INJURY VERDICT 





Arthur Palmer, Sr., Awarded $74,000 In 
Michigan In Claim Against 
Bus Company 

Another new stepping-stone in the 
skyward trend of personal injury judg- 
ments was marked recently in Michi- 
gan when a circuit court jury awarded 
Arthur Palmer, Sr., $74,000 of his $100,- 
000 claim against the receivers for the 
White Star Motor Bus Co. 

It was the largest personal injury ver- 
dict ever returned in Genesee county, 
Michigan, and it is certainly numbered 
among the largest ever recorded in the 
state. The defendants in the case as re- 
ceivers for the bus line were the Se- 
curity Trust Co. and W. C. Dunbar of 
Detroit. 

Testimony brought out in the trial 
showed that Palmer sustained fractures 
of both arms, a crushed chest, and sev- 
eral additional injuries when his’ ma- 
chine collided, head-on, with a bus be- 
longing to the company. The accident 
occurred on a main highway about ten 
miles from Flint. Evidence indicated 
that the bus had faulty brakes and could 
not be brought under control by its 
driver, thereby precipitating the smash- 
up. 

It is expected that Michigan agents 
will spread the news of the verdict rap- 
idly throughout the state, as they have 
already been sounding the alarm for 
higher limits in public liability cover- 
age for autoists. A number of very 
large judgments have been rendered in 
Michigan, but the Genesee case is gen- 
erally conceded to have established a new 
precedent. 





EYE HAZARDS COSTLY 
Managing Director, National Committee 
for Prevention of Blindness, Shows 
$1,300,000 Expense to Employers 
The eye hazards of industrial occupa- 
tions in New York State robbed 720 
workmen each of the sight of at least 
one eye and cost the employers of the 
state $1,300,000 in compensation, it was 
announced recently by Lewis H. Carris, 
managing director of the National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness. 
“This,” Mr. Carris said, “is the di- 
rect tangible loss shown by the report 
on compensation statistics for the year 
ending June 30, 1926, just received by 
the National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness from James A. Ham- 
ilton, Industrial Commissioner of New 
York State. Commissioner Hamilton’s 
report shows that 349 employes suffere 

total loss of the sight of one eye, 
additional employes suffered partial but 
permanent injury to one eye; that seven 
employes lost completely sight of both 
eyes, and that these accidents resulted 
in estimated loss of 70,000 weeks of the 
working time. The accidents were 
caused by cuts, punctures and lacerations 
of the eyes and by burns to eyes result- 
ing from the splashing of molten metal 
and injurious chemicals. ; 

“Officials of the National Safety Coun- 
cil and officials of insurance companies 
estimate that the indirect cost of acc 
dents is four times as great as the dr 
rect cost.” 








TO MAKE STUDY OF INSURANCE 

The State Chamber of Commerce of 
Pennsylvania, which held its quarterly 
meeting of directors last week in Rea 
ing, voted to make an ‘exhaustive study 
of all kinds of insurance. A committe 
has been appointed to conduct this t& 
search, particularly in reference to the 
proposed enactment in Pennsylvania ° 
ccmpulsory automobile liability insu 
ance. 


